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{past eleven). She offers to deliver 
to M. Blanchard’s residence, a com- 











can be heard by each priso: 













which is so contrived that it can be fastened ajar. Som 
twenty cells open out of this corridor, each having its number 
ish | painted on the door. By these numbers—and is one of 











This relative of mine, That good-for-not Time boy who at Kton would be publicly and disgracefully expelled 
Was she seventy and nine Has a confidence sublime! the school, his chances of cameas in life To nny yet 
When she died? ‘When I first our guide, contains a family, that is to say, an association of | ly injured, is in France quietly sent off to a few 
the canvas may be seen Saw this lady, in my youth, boys, presided over by a master, who is in all things their weeks, to kick his heels in a solitary cell, He returns con- 


‘ow she looked at seventeen,— Her winters had, forsooth, 
As a bride. 


~ she « its, her a Once shamed b wy re. on are those of sabot-making, shoe-making, tailoring, and | vtherwise sedentary life. The course of discipline parse it 
a charm ; -and-by, ‘ : 
Her ringlets are in taste,— That fow!'s oven sprite has been utterly unmanageable at home, or at school, ag the 
ns 

What an arm! and whatawaist Set his cloven foot for spite case may be. After some resistance, ne is put into a cell, and 
For on arm! In her eye. ~~! alone. intend by solitude, ra Rie bia Retewe by 
trying to smash his furniture, bat 8i » very 
In omge Samay yb ey a ___| this capacity, and very seemed to| good reason that such furniture as there is, 1k too solid t0 
ere ; Well | wot gp ee oro tee chap 

Were Romney's With her needles w D style—was ted out as gz ly des- | 4 trap, in re; prison style. At length appears 
What etnne ace were -_ And for hours ee ee tined for the regiment of carabiniers stationed at Tours, who, | lain, and offers to give him a lesson. fre hopeful pupil flies 
Grandpapa! Would she not ? being big into a rage, and abuses the Professor, who thereupon takes 
= canots, and certainly, doth in size and | himself off, saying that he will not return till he «is sent for. 
Her lips are sweet as love,— Ab! potshahte clay! ‘ a folly merited the name. “Well,” thinks the youth, “ he may wait long enough before Z 
are ! Do they Her had dropt sway After taking @ pe-p at the other workshops, the dining- | send for him.” But he is mistaken. In a very few days he finds 
ante cond? . Ra a hall, and school-room, in none of which there was anything | his solitude so utterly leempporiatio, thinking even a lesson 
7 a -- wed a sigh specially calling for remark, we ascended to one of the dor-| a cheap price to pay fora litile y, be summons the chap- 


Her eyes are blue, and beam With a burden, it was, “ Th: 
~ , nd Will be done.” “ 
To say, “ Come.” 


What fanny fancy sli In travail as in . | ually and, at the time of our visit, new 
From atwenn thace cheery lips ? With the fardel of her years at ey 
bey wv a me, Overprest,— . ith the Maison Paternelle, our inspection of the 
Sweet deity, in paint, {n merey was she borne and premises came to an end. Our guide then led us toa 
— heey ~~ eremeteernnear small room, in which are kept divers articles to be sd to 
pag arg the Renny st sho: institution. De say or ig 
’ there were ; reports Committee ears 5 
Maen Sy my the scheme for ihe Maieon Paternelle, &c. Having invested 
Grandmamma ! in one or two small bits of rubbish we shenbed ont ONS 
This nether world agrees conductor,—he was 80 gentieman-like that we hardly I 


to intrust to other much of the practical man-| rough cotton blouse, canvas trousers, and the broad brimmed . 
t. From asmall and unassuming , the es- | straw hat, which seems to be always associated with the idea ing is almost unkuown here ; and one great token 
tt has gradually increased, and at t mo-| of slaves and plantations. In one respect, however, the com- | of success is, that almost all the d papile are giad to 
tment provides escommodation for upwards of 400 juvenile parison falls to the ground—at least, if we are to believe the take any opportunity of ting the school. Very few in- 
delinquents, sent from all parts of France. To the original ete; Os bare seemed cheerful and contented | deed are totally lost sigh of after leaving ; and the number of 
scheme M. de Metz has recently added the Maison Paternelle, | about their work, and evidently did it with a will. 
which shall be described ly We were conducted through the stables, filled with the fine 
To return to our walk. The distance from Tours, where pores ee ee oe for egptonheral work in 
we were staying, is about four English miles. We ascend ; all in excellent condition. came the cow 
the right bank of the Loire by the great Imperial route to| house, stocked with some forty or fifty fine animals, 
Paris; leaving this at the top of the um, we strike into a| and kept admirably clean and neat. Hence we walked through 
country mall, which, Be ee ot ao France, is none Cho py eeneeis eee, 6 Oe wee a plained on Sendie far wider renown. 
of the uch has been said of the beauties of ine, | sites 8 Ee ee Bi a ERR | 
and to an agricultural eye no doubt it is all that can be de- | Some of the boys, our guide us, are A 1 at these ex HOW MY HAIR BECAME GRAY. 
sired. To us, however, and in comparison with exgiees, and all are exesedingly fond of them. 
English country scenery, it is too flat to be interest-| The next worthy of note is the smiths’ shop, where 
ing. Around us stretches for miles an almost unbroken plain, | all the in iron goes on. Very excellent agricultural 
bounded to the south by the valley of the Loire—if indeed it implements are made here by the both iron and wood 
can be called a valley—varied with small patches of copse, work being done on the premises. heavier iron castings, 
few and far between, and destitute of those leafy landmarks | however, are sent from some neighbouring iron-works. A 
which in add so much tothe appearance of the | stock of these implements is kept om show in a 
most barren This is chiefly occupied by vine- | erected for the Parpoest Some of the we were told, 
yards, which are here St show talent in inventing and improving on ma- | mid-day before the butler returned, and when he he called 
Baring sompeseted ue of river, we come at | chines; indeed one et ieee at once for Susan, to tell her that he had met @ messenger on 
ee eS oe ees Gis ail vhech tah veemsiary fs m parposse thea I gives employment to 8 foot af’ fo ee caemiah wtih the intelligence thet 
_ answers more one. a a 
dignified by our elegant neighbours. This serves us as 8 many boys, whose inventive capacities it tests and| her mother was dying Ane he Susy, she 
for the rest of the way. A few peasants’ one out; it is a soarce of to the school ; and last, but | was, and that she implored you, for the love of to go to 
Gealiend locting Stem, Pe, rs Cen not helps to spread over the country the knowledge her, not to lose a moment, for his word was she was just on 
at once suggest the dread idea of “ ix and use of which are as yet but too little adopted | the hinges.” 
ing the prospect improves, and we at arrive in | in France. our walks through the grounds, we passed The ancouncement of this sad impending catastrophe af- 
certainly the prettiest village in the neighbourhood of Tours. pos he which were not shown, some being | fected the poor girl, as may be supposed, with the greatest 
Numbers of new houses ere in progress; the place seems as some for the younger children, and 80 | sorrow ; the house with her sobs and moans. We 
prosperous as it is clean and rural. The Colonie is entered While talking of that the made her up with all the coate and mufflers she could wear, 
that was necessary, 
of its summer remind one forcibly of an and I saw her off er oneld eset 
country-bouse. For the cenpalninn dhoeee of capig, nyse oh 
a ee ON ee ed tot — SS a - < on 
introduction depaty-manager were being packed a plate-chest, in preparation 
tells us that we are early, for the officers are still at their removal on the day, and we were, | think, a 
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TO MY GRANDMOTHER. 
BY F. LOCKER. 


being entirely su 
Thus no parent need be atraid of ruining his son’s reputation 
by sending him here; and the Youth himself will not be so 
proud of his incarceration as to talk about it. This establish- 
ment is a great advantage also in another way. It averts the 
ld | necessity of expelling boys trom the great public schools. A 































uered, proceeds with his studies, and nobody is any the wiser. 
he boys are kept separate, except during the gymnastic ex- 
ercises, which are much practised in order to correct the 


“ guide, philosopher, and friend.” The ground floors, how- 
ever, are occupied by workshops, dining-rooms, &c., into 
each of which we were introduced. The trades here carried 


Done their worst. 


























































lain, who tries to improve his d and induce re 

Ti.e system pyc out, seldom fails. The establish 
own and well supported. Petty’ Boog is 

were 


mitories, which some boys were engaged in setting to rights ; 





and seem 
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That the better it must please to tip him,—and took our departure, highly pleased with all 
randpapa. stantial inside, with little we had seen and learnt concerning this greatest of French re- 
with which the walls are covered, containing the names of those | fo’ 


persons whose donations to the institution hve entitled them 
to 
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THE ALBION. July 8 








little later than usual at dinner in consequence. We had 
scarcely dined, | know, when we were considerably startled 
by a loud, continuous incessant knocking at the door, and we 
were astovished when the angry claimant for admission turned 
out to be Sasan back again. [ saw that Parks looked greatly 
disconcerted, in fact, quite agitated, on her entrance; while, 
Without ceremony, not even restrained by the presence of, or a 
feeling of respect fur her mistress, she assa led him with ex- 
treme bitterness for what she termed, “ his sending her off io 
the wet upoa a fool's errand. Nothing, in life, ma'am, the 
matter with her; | met Tom, that’s my brother, coming fore- 
neost me down the hill, ani she never was better. You had 
& purpose in it, you old black thief, you,” she exclaimed in 
rage; “I don’t believe you ever met any one who told you 
she was ill. Come, tell us; who was it,now? What was he 
like? Ob, I bave had a talk about you since, I can tell you; 
no matter ;” and the aggrieved girl ended a yet longer onset 
than [ have attempted to describe, and that no interruption or 
Tremonstrance on our part could stop, by bursting into tears, 
I cautiously watched Parks’ countenanc» during this stormy 
scene. At first he seemed frightened, but that svon yielded to 
an expr: ssion of pent up fury that horrified me by its violence ; 
before nor since I never saw anything so fiendish. A wild 

leam shot from his eyes, and they glared like a cat’s in ‘he 

lark ; Jarge drops gathered on his dark forehead, his heaving 
chest emitted gasps like the ominous growling of an angry 
beast, while his white teeth were pressed dlown into the thick 
under lip until the blood came. I thought at the moment 
that he would have done some fearful deed on the spot. [| 
had heard of his once before being similarly excited, and that 
those who witnessed it said, “ they wouldn't like to have a 
hand in aggravating blacky;’ but I had no idea of the 
reality. 

1 doubt if any one noticed the infuriated aspect of the man 
bat myself, for aunt, rising from her chair (she had her back to 
Parks), led Susan forcibly from the room, and so hindered any 
farther scene. Parks never uttered a syllable; he turned to 
the sideboard, and nervously fidgetted with the forks and 
spoons, while L could hear him grinding his teeth in evident 
suppressed rage, in a way that sent a thrill through me from 
head to fvot, and I felt as if 1 breathed more freely when he left 
the apartment. 

Aunt Osborne insisted on Susan’s going early to bed. She 
dosed her with hot drinks and other cold preventives, for 
the poor girl had been thoroughly saturated from the rain. 

For a long time after tea that evening, we sat silently at our 
work in the drawing-room. I could think of nothing but the 
terrible face of the black. I telt that it would be painfully im- 

upon me as long as I lived. I was sitent too; tor, at 
daring this day, if not before, a kind of undefined uppre- 
that I scarce like ' to express, had been creeping over 
me, that Parks was a man not to be trusted. Now, since din- 
ner, the vague feeiing had gathered strength: a phantom, so 
to speak, suddenly assumed a bodily form; and yet the sick- 
ening alarm that the idea gave rise to wasjsuch that I tried to 
dismiss it from my thoughis as altogether groundiess, but 1 
could not. Even silence about it now was becoming oppres- 
sive. I looked up from my work; my dear companion at the 
other side of the table was at some embroidery that seemed to 
try her sight too much as she leant close over it, and 1 noticed 
that a le of trouble or anxiety cisturbed that usually 
sweet, serene face. 

“ Aunt,” I said suddenly,” “did it ever at all occur to 
you,” and I hesitated, to try and shape my unpleasant 
thought in less unpleas nt words, “ that—that—Parks is not 
‘wortuy of the trast you repose in him?” 

“ What makes you say so?” she replied hurriedly, drop- 
ping the work from ber hand, and looking nervously up 


me. 

“ 1 can hardly tell you,” I rejoined. “I don’t like what I have 
seen for days back. i can’t beip suspecting something wrong, 
though I don't well kaow what, about this matter of Susan’s ; 
but what influences me most now is the awful look he had at 
the time at dinner that she attacked him. You did not see it, 
but I never can forget it; and I tell you what, aunt,” I con 
tinued, “ it has pressed strongly on my mind more than once 
ba that, in the priest’s note, the covert allusion was to 

1m. 


“ Well, but you know, Parks being a Protestant might 
have biassed his mind, even if he did refor to him” 
© On, depend upon it,” [ rejoined, “religion, one way or 
the other, bad nothing to do with it.” 
My aunt seemed lost in thought for a few moments. “ Very 
true,” she said at last, with a deep sigh. “He has hitherto 
hindered me, [ almost thought strangely, in sending away the 
Curious, too, he drew all his moaey out of the bank. I 
this only yesterday, and I fancy that Mr. Gregory sus- 
ps him, To tell you the honest truth, Maggie, I have not 
elt very comfortable about him myself for the last week, 
though till this moment | bardly allowed myself to entertain 
the thought. Please God, come what may, we'll be off into 
M— at once.” 
“1 wish we were safe there this very night!” I almost un- 
consciously ejaculated. 
I had scarce expressed the wish, uttered in a low voice, 
when we were both suddenly terrificd by the sound of a cry. 
Tt appeared to be at a distance, but had a kind of muffled or 
smothered tone. Wherever it was, it was like the last wild 
utterance of some creature in mortal anguish, and sounded 
fearfully in the stillness of the night. 
“Ob! what's that?” said my aunt, bounding up. 
I rose from my seat, too petrified to say a word. We stood 
listening with blanched faces, but not another sound or stir 


reached us, an! in a few moments Frisk, a small dog, gave a} creature 


half wi, half bark uoder the window. 
“On, where !” I said, with a deep breath of relief; “1 know 
what it was. Frisk after a rabbit, I'll engage. 
euch a cry, I’m sure, the other day from one that he killed in 
= walk; and, of course, it was more startling at this 
r ” 


to be outside; but, dear, it souoded so awful |" 
We remained for a while longer at our work, more quieted, 

though still not altogether at ease. 
os 


passi pair. 
Look, Maggie,” said my aunt, “I want to run up for a| “ Poor thing !” she murmured, “I suppose she has only pre- 
bit of turead to finish this, and 1 then think we'll go to | ceded usa litte.” y man 
bed, for I declare I’m in a tremor since we heard that} “Look, now, dear aunt,” andI knelt down besides her a no one 


“ Yes, and I must sleep with you to-night,” I said, “ for [| on our last effort for our lives. You know that I have acquired 


I neard just} “Why? On, Maggie, is there anything more?” For she 


. Perbaps it was,” rejoined my aunt. 3. certainly Seemed dreaded the effect of this intelligence upon one who was al- 


I don’t now know how long Aunt Osborne was absent. I| to my ever succeeding. I saw with fresh concern that a kind 
was pondering so deeply upon the occurences of the past day j of apathetic stupor was stealing over her,andI dreaded that 
or two, and wondering what might be the result, that I was; she might get a fit. 
not aware of her return, and did not notice her back| “Come, ” I said; “God will not forsake us. I'm 
into the apartmeat until the light of her candie fell upon the | quite certain that I shall succeed.” 
work I still held in my hand, though I had not putina stitch | Slipping off my shoes and folding my dress round my 
for several minutes, sod I wurned to say something. Shall [| shoulders, so as to be less impeded, I literally crept up stairs, 
ever forget her appearance! I rose from my chair, gazing at | advancing with extreme care, lest the creaking of a board, or 
her, tranrfixed with horror. Her face was white like snow ; | tne slightest sound, might indicate my aperent. When I 
even her lips wore the pallor of death, and she t bles so, hed the lobby, I stood by the cloak-hole, as we called it, 
that only | caught her, [ think she would have fallen. She | already referred to, for some moments, to listen, but there was 
seemed trying to speak, but her tongue refused to utter an ar- | not the least sound ; then with, it possible, a yet more stealthy 
ticulate word. I felt my own face growing as ghastly as hers. | movement, I went on to the door of the room, and again 
I took the candle from her nerveless ok and almost forced | stopped, scarcely daring to craw breath for fear of arousing 
tuat her into the.seat I had vacated. Parks’ suspicions. I had felt marvellously firm and nerved up 
“For mercy’s sake,” I whispered, “what is it; tell me; | to this, bat now that I was actually on the threshold of the 
what have you seen?” I reached from the table a tumbler of | apartment where the assassin was, the full consciousness of 
water, that had been left there fur some medicine that I was | the impending danger came with such force that I felt the 
to take for my cold, aud made her swallow two or three} rapid beat of my heart, and my limts shook so, that I bad to 
sups.” lean for support against the wall. I again called up the 
“Oh, Maggie,” she at last gasped out, “tis all true— | tragedy below, that bad imparted such a feeling of indignation 
Parks,” and she shook from head to foot, “ he’s above, be- | as to quell the overpowering nervousness that had 
hind my bed; ’tis pushed a little down from the wall; I saw | it. I passed my hand gently along the door, which was half 
him first by the reflection in the lookiog-glass, and then, for | open, to ascertain if by chauce the key might be on the out- 
tear of a mistake—I don’t know how I got courage—I looked | side, aud to my great joy | unexpectedly found it was ; surely, 
more closely at the bed, asd saw bim plainly through an | I thought a most merciful providence that it happened to be so. 
opening in the back curtain, with a knife or some shar pa Somewhat reassured by this discovery, 1 went on into the 
ia his band. He means to murder us most surely.” I tried,|room. Here I assumed a stooping posture, fearful lest a 
on my poor aunt's account, to nerve myself up, though aghast | sible gleam from the window, falling on my full height, might 
at this appalling intelligence. do mischief. I had now, of course, need of the utmost cau- 
“ Are you certain,” | asked; and how unnaturally hollow | tion; an unguarded stir, a sudden eacounter with any article 
my whisp:ring voice sounded! “ that he does not suspect you | of furniture, and we were ruined. To provide against the 
saw him ?” latter peril, I kept swaying one arm gently round me, 
“No, I got strength at the moment, somehow, and | treading step by step, more, as I afterwards thought, like a 
walked quietly from the room; but oh, Maggie, what are we | person picking his way through some morass, an 
to do?” feeling every foothold for fear of sinking. At last 1 reached 
“ We must,” said I, bracing myself for this fearful emergen. | the small table ; there in a momentary pause I heard from the 
cy, “first of all gently wake up Susan, and then try, all | bed a heavy breath, an inarticu'ate muiter, accompanied by a 
three, and get out the door and off, before he finds out that | restless movement. I stretched out my hand quickly, too 
he’s discovered. Where are the keys?” Great goodness! | quickly in the intense eagerness to clutch the basket with the 
they had been taken up, we then remembered, as was the | keys, and turned it over with a loud rattle. To grasp them 
custom every night, and left in a small basket on a table in| all with one desperate effort, to turo and fly, regardless of 
my auat’s room. silence now, and to drag the dvor after me and turn the key, 
“Sure I saw it there,” she exclaimed, “and the table, you | al! was the werk of an instant. They say that drowning men 
know, is just by the bed; but I forgot in my fright what it| have one mysterious moment, when countless events of the 
was, and all about it. Now there is no earthly hope left ; we | past throng inexplicably upon the brain as life ia ebbing. As 
can’t possibly escape from the house ; the windows are barred, | strange, I can fully now recall, was the whirl of thought that 
the doors are locked, and the keys up close to where that | well-nigh maddened me as I stood outside the door; the fear 
fearful wretch is lacking.” that my cold and quivering fingers would never turn the 
“I fear, indeed, dear aunt,” I exclaimed, bursting into | in time—that some impediment would bar the shooting home 
tears, and throwing my arms round her, “ that our destruc-| of the lock—that the exasperated villain would be out upon 
tion is inevitable.” And I shook with convulsive but sup-| me ere I could escape. All these, and a hundred other 
pressed sobs. thoughts and fears careered through my mind in that single, 
“ Don’t, don’t, my poor darling child,” said my beloved re-| awful instant that intervened after | had touched the door, 
lative soothingly, now aroused and excited by the violence of | and before [ succeeded in securing it. The relief with which 
my emotion. “ There is Oae who can help us in the last ex-| I fvlt the key turn and heard the lock click may be better im- 
tremity; let us ask Him.” And with our arms encircling one | agined than described. I knew, too, that it was a mortice lock, 
another we sank upon our knees, while Aunt Osborne uttered | and could not be opened from within by unaided effort. As 
a few trembling petitions, in a whispered but earnest voice. | rapidly as my feet could carry me | hurried down to my aunt, 
We rose strengthened and encouraged. with presence of mind enough, however, to seize the garment 
“ Better,” [ said, “to call up poor Susan. If it comes to a| that came first to band, from where they were hung, as I 
last struggle, three her might do something ; you'll not| passed the place on the lobby, with which to protect my poor 
be afraid to stay here if I slip down to her?” relative against the nightair. I could hear,asI the 
“No, dear,” she answered; “you know he has no idea| stairs, the wretched assassin making most vigorous, but inef- 
that we suspect anything, and he'll be quiet for awhile.” fectual, efforts to force bis way out; but in the hall, as | was 
I stole softly out, and down the stairs to the basement ;| wrappiog my aunt up ia the cloak that I had brought, we 
the room which the housemaid occupied, and the cook with | heard the wia:low above let quickly down, and at once a long, 
her when she was at home, was ia a re:note part of the house, | low, peculiar whistle. “ Quick,” l exclaimed, seizing by the arm 
off a passage at the other side of the kitchen; while the man’s| my half-scared companion, who coul:! scarce be persuaded 
apartment was at the opposite extreme end of the luwer story. | that the hope of extr.cation now open to us was 4 reality, “ we 
I passed quickly on, and opening the door, called out in a| must go by the back door and out the little wicket at the 
low tone, “ Susan, Susan” There was no reply. Going up| other side of the yard; the fellow evidently has accomplices 
to the bed, “ She has covered herself up in the quilt,” I mut-| outside, and we have not done with danger yet.” It was no 
tered; “ poor thing, she was so tired and sleepy ; how tossed, | easy matter to get poor Aunt Osborne on, she was in so great 
though, ali the clotnes are!” I drew down the coverlet. Use- | a tremor that her limbs al! but failed. We got, however, to 
less Lo try and describe the sight that met me, the icy chiil I | the yard, and out the small! door, locking each after us; and 
telt; she bad been barbarously murdered! A handkerchief | so, avoiding the Laurel Walk, as the most probable place 
or string of some kind was tied so tightly round the throat} where the others might be watching or concealed, we ran on 
that it had cut the skin, the eyes were protruding with a/| up the front avenue, and this it was I am sure that saved us; 
glassy stare,and a frothy mucus covered the parted lips; | for thosein the plot who were outside, concluding, I suppose, 
both hands were clenched, as in the last agony. That there | that we would endeavour to reach the gate lodge as a natural 
had been a fierce struggle was evident, as well from the dis-| refuge, remained at that end of the house. By the 
ordered state of the bedclothes, as that one of the shut hands | same favouring Providence that had so far conducted us, a 
contained a woolly curl that I know must have been torn, in | company of soldiers, with two officers and a magistrate, were 
the conflict, from the murderer’s head. The cold and g the as we reached it upon some night patrol. I 
rigidity of death were already creeping over the frame. | knew the latter gentleman, who lived in the town, and in- 
“ Poor unfortunate girl!” [ groaned out, as I staggered | stantly informed him and the officers of what had occurred. 
against the wall, “this was the cry we heard.” in some! A picked numberof men were dispatched to scour the planta- 
strange way the sight of that disfigured corpse imparted a/| tions, and try and secure as many of the gang as they could 
sudden and almost unnatural courage. “God hel me, | fini; while some more supaieed. to the house. Nor was it 
l'll thwart this rafflan yet,” I said, “and there’s no time to | till afier a long and fierce resistance that Parks himself was 
be lost; my poor, kind-hearted Susan!” [ leant down and/| finally captured. Tue pedier was also apprehended, found 
quickly detached, with the aid of a knife, the string by which | hidden in the shrubbery. 
she had been strangled, aod then closed the eyes, drew the| I have litt!e more to add. 1 must leave it to the reader's 
stiffened frame iato a full-length posture, and, adjusting the | imagination to supply matters of minute detail. The miser- 
bedclothes, | reverently drew the quilt n over the dead | able, treacherous biack had, it was found, all bis plans arran; 
discoloured face ; and, with a firmer th than I had enter- | to decamp in the night with bis accomplices, after their of 
ed, left the room. “ Let me see,” I said, “I must try and not| murder and robbery had bee 
tell aunt yet;” and when [ returned, “on second — 
said I, “1 have determined not to awaken Susan aw 
all events till we see what may be done ; she would 
to cause some disturbance in her fright.” 












“ Ob, nonsense,” aunt whispered, “I won’t have the poor | pedier both ex; their guilt on the gallows, 
haps murdered in her bed, without knowing or | the ay) eng of the law (according to a perhaps not unwise 
hearing a word ; come, I'll go to her myself.” those troubled times, that made the scene of their 


“ Stop, aunt,” I said; “ you must not.” crimes the place of the criminal’s execution) at a cross road 
close by Black water , that for a long period after was 
saw the agitation that I could not con —and for aught I can ma: still be—called Parks’ Cross. 

“No use,” said 1, “in concealing it; he has murdered her | And thus it came to pass that in less toan a week subsequent 
already, we have but our own safety now to think of.” I) to the terrors of that dreadful night, my hair, that had been 
before black like the raven’s wing, was white as the driven 
ready so entirely unnerved by our terrible ; she 
ant Sams int bes cont, SBS folded her hands, with a look of 

ve 





chair, and was wonderfully steady and strong, “ I am resolved 





should be afraid to stay alone, and your door is the only one | by practice a peculiar ability of moviag about whea | choose, 

im the house, I think, that has both lock and key. I was | without a sound. I little dreamed that I ever should need to 

thinking the other day that there was not another spot, above | exercise it thus; but you remember that poor unfertunate | ing been smothered un 
below, 


or that one could lock themselves up in, if they re- | Susan and Mrs. Gw: used to say that p cames Corey wrong 

quired it.” like the cats, when | lay in wait, or followed them in 

: “You're right, child, 1 believe,” rejoined my aunt, laugh- | to frig 
, it we go to M——., it will not be worth while | if I can’t get into that room and bring out the Keys, without 


© re 
ing ; “* however 





to get an’ done to them at nt.” his hearing me, and then we might readily escape. See, it’s! A 
SF indeed I said, in a bied of soliloquy, os she leh the our sole chance.” 
oom. 
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Grimsby. His selection was most judicious. Does an: 
Dull post eit winter = lo aptebeng my! 
Dull reary is it, twining its slow one 
street leading to the sea, like Sone wounded serpent dragging 
itself to the water, doubled up here and there into a convul- 
sive row of houses, writhing at another part into a knot of two 
or three dingy cottages. North and south of it arespread out 
exteusive tracts of mud and waste land, called “ fytties,” al- 
ways dismal in the midst of summer, and tenfold more lonely 
and dismal when the tide of tre Humber ruas down, and in- 
vites numerons flocks of water birds to their favourite haunts. 
In company with the cousin at whose house I was staying, I 
used frequently during the winter to resort to those mud flats 
oe — and we seldom failed to obtain a shot or two at 
wild-fowl. 

The modus operandi of the gunners of these shores is very 
simple. They cig a bole during the day in a mud-bank some 
way above low water mark. Towards nightfall they deposit 
a bundle of straw init, on which they stand. They may wait 
in the cold for hours without seeing a feather, but generally 
patience is rewarded by getting a flying shot at a party of 
ducks or curlew coming to feed. 

One night {shall [ ever forget it?) my cousin had to spend 
at Lincoln on the Grand Jury. After dinner an immoderate 
desire took ion of me, to ramble towards the Hamber 
with my gun. It was a bright frosty night, and all the time 
my hostess was singing to amuse me, I sat on thorns longin 
to start fortheshure. At length she wished me “ good night,’ 
when I informed her an uncontrollable liking had come over 
me to look up the ducks. Would she trust me with the key, 
and I could let myself in after an hour or two without dist 
ing any one? he tried to dissuade me, urging the 
charms of the chimney corner and a cigar to no | pos eer 
Then she reminded me I might easily lose myself, but I assured 
her it wasa bright moonlight. Finally, she gave me the key, 
and I took my double-barrel, and le direct tor the “ fyt 
ties. 

A walk of half an hour brought me to the bank, kept up at 
great expense by the proprietors of the land to prevent the 
waters overflowing the rescued meadows, at the back of which 
lie the remnants of an old dyke, that may have been constructed 
for the same purpose by the Romans. Beyond the low wail- 
ing of the green plovers overhead, I had heard nothing during 
my walk. Now, as I cautiously worme | myself up the bank, 
and raised my head, an animated scene presented itself. Some 
800 yards off, at the edge of the Humber, where the tiny wave- 
lets glittered in the moonlight, was a flattering of innumer- 
able wings, a screaming, calling, and clanging sound of many 
flocks of wildfowl. I thought of Homer’saccount of Oayster’s 
banks, and longed to be nearer the water’s edge, as little com- 
panies of eighteen or twenty ducks and curlew flew along 
every now and then parallelto it. A little way to my right 
a = of stakes and large boulders ran tow rds the sea. 
Trusting to them for concealment, I crept noiselessly along, 
keeping well in the shade, and with great trouble getting a 
hundred yards nearer the wildfowl, without as yet ng 
their suspicions. 

All at once I heard a loud rustle behind me. A flock of 
teal came overhead, flying towards the sea from some inland 
pond, and withoat a moment’s hesitation, I fired both barrels 
into their centre. Much to my delight one bird fluttered to 
the ground sixty yards in front of me evidently winged, but 
still, from the speed with which it made for the water, likely 
yet to escape me, as [ had no retriever. 

With a roise like distant thunder, and a loud and 
whistling, all the wildfow! for a mile or more, either way, rose 
up into the air and made off. Over shingle and over banks 
ot black mad, I ran towards my prize, now sticking in the 
tenacious mire, at other times pluagiag deep into a pool that 
tried my Cording’s waterproofiag capabilities to the full. 

The moon was just passing behind a bank of cloudsas I 
me ee A hee nt mud on which the teal lay seem- 
ingly dying. It had flattered on some way, and drawn me 
four or five hundred yards from the embankment. The mud 
was cularly yielding here; but I pushed on to the edge 
of a little dip, six yards down which lay the bird, dead, as 1 
now saw. 

The descent was not inviting, but I went on bravely over 
the ankles in the hateful black slime. As I seized my bird, 
being rather out of breath, I slipped and iell on is and 
pm se nee saving my gun from getting damp. With a 
little difficulty, I recovered my feet, turned and commenced 
ascending the mud-bank. To my horror I slipped back at 
every step. My previous foot-tracks were little ls, The 
treacherous water filled them in immediately. th perspi- 
ration breaking out coldly over me, | once more madly essayed 
the ascent. It was only three yards in height, but that hid the 
country and even the moon from me. It was to 
be foiled at such a trifle. For full five minutes, I tried my 
best to mount the incline; but only made about a of it, 


the mud — up the slope being less tenacious than where 
with some difficulty I maintained my stand. *Now I ‘. to 
wish I had listened to reason, and remained at home. How- 


ever, there was nothing for :t but, weak a3 I felt myself be- 
coming, to drain my (which luckily retained a few mouth- 
fuls trom our last expedition), once more essay to 
return. 

After } struge!ing and expending all my little remain- 
ing caeagty 'a vain, 1 became seriously , and 
several times by way of bri help. Alas! the nearest 
honse was two miles away. It was balf-past eleven on a bit- 
ter March night, and even professional gunaers, I felt, would 
hardly come from Grimsby, so far down the river, except by 
the merest chance. 

Then I shouted myself hoarse, and once more wasted my 
out of the muddy 


littfe remaining strength in trying to 

prison in whics I found myself. was just as bad as 
the other. I heard the far-off of the sea in the death- 
like silence of that intensely bitter it; behind me, on the 


Opposite side, the call of a duck or th- scream of a curlew oc- 
casionally rendered the stillness more intolerable. 
Iam not one given to despair, so made up my mind to 
wait till morning, and trust either to my absence 

heuse creatin; See Se ear 


the gun into the yielding mud, strove use 
Vain thought! I slipped down again up to the 


horror of my position dawned 
on 


uded eae wee Gage quauaate coast, 


the | the under-tenan 


——— 


water was up to my th now. No plunging was of any 
coaihy thecmeed een I had a e my gun ; 


Trea- 
son almost left me; in unutterable despair I looked to the skies. 


The stars twinkled brightly, and here and therea fleecy cloud 
passed majestically along. There was no Foy thy with 
them. Far overa waste of sea, I saw the Spurn light 


at the extremity of the Yorkshire coast. It was just seven 
miles off, but I screamed and shouted to it for help. Now | 
had settled down to my waist. A b rst of tears came to my 
relief. To die, when so full of strength and hopes! Oh, hor- 
rible! Another plunge ; 1 settled down deeper still, and bade 
farewell then to the world. Like some cold and slimy ser- 
pent, the pit slowly drew me downwards ; button after button 
of my waistcoat disappeared. I spread out my hands and 
gasped in utter despair. What touched one foot? I kicked 
and felt something hard. The other reached firm = too. 
Oh, joy! I was on the gravel subsoil, and thought I could not 
stir, I could got sink deeper! The revulsion of feeling was as 
dreadfal as had been my previous despair. I shouted wildly 
for delight. It was like being once more restored to life. 

Soon my raptures abated. I was up to my arms in deadly 
cold water; the reef I stood on fell away, 1 found by expe- 
riment, on all sides. My pipe was ay ! wet. No one 
could see my head and shoulders from the land. The ordi- 
nary path was two or three hundred yards behind me. The 
wind was rising and blowing seaw All possibility now, 
even if I survived the cold, of being heard by a chance passer- 
‘oy was utterly hopeless. 

Hour after hour of that pitiless night passed on. Only my 
head and shoulders seemed alive, so intense was the chill that 
had seized my body. Would it never end? The wild-fow! 
wey gleefully over head. The stars grew dim, the Spurn 
ight that had glared all night so —s on my misery, that 
I had been tempted to curse it, paled; faint white streaks 
br ‘ke through the deep dark blue behind it. At last day wus 
coming; but my senses were so Goranget, I hardly knew whe- 
ther it was not all a hideous dream. as I alive, or a disem 
bodied ghost? No form of punishment that even Dante’s 
prolific imagination shadowed out can equal the sufferings of 
that night. Youth is full of hope, or I had flang myself for- 
ward many times, and perished in the hateful ooze. 

With dawn the thin mists that floa ed over the river 
diss) , and from one end of my prison I saw two out- 
ward-bound steamers ey passing along. Then I 
turned instinctively to the other, the inland narrow view be- 
tween the two banks. In the far distance, joy of joys! a man 
approached! Long before he could possibly have heard me, 
I shouted wildly. It was my cousin’s groom, evidently look- 
ing for me. He turned away ; and my heart sank within me ; 
no. he is turning again, and scanning the mud flats. I shouted 
and screamed in a vain attempt to make myself heard over 
the raging wind that so often sweep over the “ fytties.” I 
raised my hands and plunged in the mud once more, but to 
no purpose. e seemed n to be drawing towards me. 
Had he seen me? I redoubled my shrieks. Alas! he turned 
his back, and soon passed beyond the limits of my view. 

Then I gave in. It was useless to struggle any more. I 
must have swooned. When I revived, hor.or of horrors! the 
tide was coming in !—cheerily rippling up against the breeze, 
and circling round some large boulder or stake, and then 
swallowing it up. It was but a hundred yards from me now, 
and the distance momentarily lessened. Anything is better 
than to be slowly drowned, [ thought. Oh, for a dry death! 
One more plunge, all was softening round me. The first rip- 
ple came in to my prison. Perhaps (as I could swim) I might 
manage, after all, to wriggle out! Hope revived! the first 


wave washed over my mouth and nose; as I opened my eyes, 


that of most Peers. His son Hugh was castellan of Plessy, 
in 1180, for Hugh de Gournay, against Henry [., and died a 
monk in Normandy, leaving a son Richard, who received 
from Henry II. a Tay of the lordship of Eccleswall and 
Linton, in Herefordshire. His son Gilbert—we follow Dug- 
Haat Leg throw over the — list A five barons sometimes 
nser as pes mpo-sible—was present at 
coronation of wen p.# in the fifth year of his ae 
had lands given him in Linton for his custody of Ludiow 
Castle, and paid in Kiug John's reign soccage representing 
five knights’ fees. Gilbert's son Richard left two sons, the 
nas of whom became Bishop of London in the reign of 

enry II{., while the elder, Gilbert, succeeded in the barony, 
He distinguished himself as a soldier, as soldiers went in 
those days, curbing the turbulent Welsh within their marches 
—the crave of the Welsh for a hundred years to come out of 
their own borders is still unexplained, they seem to have 
contemplated successful invasion—and was the one noble 
who, when Llewelyn rose in 1256, dared remain firm at his 
post. In the 44th year of Henry IIL, then ‘an old man, he 
was made Governor of Grosmond, Skenfrith, and Blancmin- 
ster Castles, and the year after one of the Justices Itinerant 
of Hereford, the gentleman whose appointment was the first 
successful blow levelled at baronial power. He was employed 
all his life in Welsh transactions, and married Gwendolen, a 
daughter of Rbys-ap-Griffith, Prince of South Wales, where- 
fore his son assumed his mother’s arms—a lion rampant, in- 
stead of his own, 

This eon Richard, who succeeded in 1274, inheriting Long- 
hope and Redley, in Gloucestershire, and Eccleswell and Lin- 
tou, in Herefordshire, was also a soldier ot mark, who follow- 
ed Edward I. in Wales, Scotland, and France, e where 
with distinction, ard in 1301 was one of the os Dasens 
who signed the celebrated letier to the Pope vindicating the 
royal authority against ultramontane pretensions. He died 
in 1306, leaving three sons, of whom the eldest, Gilbert, suc- 
ceeded to the principal estates, and, like the rest of the des- 
cendants of the Couqueror’s following, resisted bitterly the 
new invasion of Angevin, Poitevin, and Fiem‘ng lords, whom 
popular English history calls “ favourites,” a with whom 
Edward II. tried to counterbalance his great nobility. He 
was present when Thomas Plantagenet, Karl of Lan % 
executed Piers Gaveston, but obtained a formal pardon for 
his share in that offence, which, however, Edward never for- 
gave. Talbot was seized in 1822 by Hugh le de Spencer, one 
of the few of the new immigration who established himself on 
the soil, and compelled to enter into recognizances ; but the 
Parliament held the same year released him from all penal- 
ties. He followed Edward Ili. in his great military enter- 

rises, and received a grant of the castles and Jordsbips of 

lenlevenny and Bulkedindés, in lieu of some 
which belonged to him through his Welsh pedigree, and 
which bad been united with the Crown. He died in 1858, 
leaving a son, Sir Richard Talbot, then about thirty-four 
ears of age. He was a distinguished warrior, chiefly in 
tch expeditions, and was one of Edward Baliol’s most 
powerful allies, and married Elizabeth, daughter and subse- 
quently coheiress of John Comyn, of Badenoch, with whom 
he obtained seme Irish lands, and Goderich Castle in 
fordshire, which he made his principal seat. He followed 
Edward in every war, served in every Parliament of the 
reign, received grant afier grant trom the monarch—one 
a private prison in Goderich Castle, “ for the punishing 
malefactors,” and died October 28rd, 1356, five hundred and 
seven years ago, seized of the manor of Bampton, 
shire, of the inheritance of his wife, Farnham, in Berkshire 
and Huntley, in Gloucestershire; and of the manors of 


af 





@ boat passed along not thirty yards from me, How Isl 
One long wail cut abruptly short by a wave! They had 
heard me, and turned her head near me. I could just raise 
my bands and arms. More amazed than words could tell, a 
hardy coast-guardsman leapt into the ooze, holding on by 
the boat with one hand, and grasping me with the other, 
The next wave dashed the boat on me,ani I fainted. A rope 
was flung round my body, I heard afterwards, and two or 
three of the men pulled me in, minus shoes and stckings, 
and nearly dead with exh:ustion and terror. After a long at- 
tack of braia-fever, I slowly came round; and now ycu will 
not be surprised to hear me say, how sincerely I detest Lin- 
colnshire. G. M. W. 
———_>—_—_—___ 


THE LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE TALBOTS—FEUDAL PERIOD. 


We are again among Norman magnates, men of the blue- 
blood, descendants of those who really conquered the land, 
and then stood forward for su ve ages in the front rank 
of ite defenders, who belped to extort the Great Charter and 
fought through the Wars of the Roses, whose single opinions 
hurried or retarded the Reformation, and who covld almost 
individually throw a casting vote for‘or against a revolution. 
Since Will the Bastard there has been no day when 
the adhesion of the head of the Talbots has not been distinct- 
ly imporiant to the acting Government of Eorland. They 
themselves, or the pedigree-makers whom new men reward 
so highly, claim a still greater antiquity, and it is almost with 
regret that we are compelled finally to reject the claim. Had 


fired | it been correct, there would have been one family among the 


Peers whose lineal ancestors had been barons before the Nor- 
man invasion ; as it is, there is not one, not one, indecd, who 
can prove themselves possessed of lands held without inter- 
ruption from before the Conquest. Private gentlemen can, 
like Mr. Spadina, of Denton, in Wharfdale, whose single 
claim to his land is a grant, or confirmation of grant, from 
the Confessor, om = i. Peers ve te anon as, for 
example, Lord Willough' "Eresby, jigree can be 
— The Talbots, or Talebots, claim, on the authority of 
the Heralds’ Visitation Book of 1584-85, to be descended 
from Philip Talebot, Lord of Eccleswall, Credenham, and 
betas in the reign of Edward the Confessor; but no such 
person is named in Domesday Book, while therein, among 

appears Richard Talebot, holding nine 
hides of lands in fordshire from Walter Wiffard, Earl of 
Boskinghom. and a Geoffrey Talebot, holding lands in Essex. 
Richard Talbot al-o ap as witness to some granis of land 
which thie Walter Giffard had made to some monks in Nor- 
mandy. It is probable that he came over in some very mode- 
to guiten not before Hastings, for his name is not in 
Wace’s Roll of the warriors in that battle in his 
Chronicles of the Dukes of Normandy,” but he was in Eng- 
land almost immediately after the in Nothing is knowo 
of 


for, amidst that foggy crowd, every man of whom was 
hustling bis neigh , he rose, either during the Conqueror’s 
life or pyrene g beeey his death, to baronial rau He 
sister 





emily of Curae, sm 


but be must have been one of the strong men of earth, | the castle 


8 be, in Kent; Oredeobill, the park of Penyard, the 
manor of Wormlow, and hundred of Irchenfield; as also 
the manors of Goderich Castle and Eccleswell and Linton, 
wi'h the advowson of the church of Credenhill, in Hereford- 
shire. Gilbert, his son and beir, served, like his father, 
the French wars, and in the fleet, under Michael de la 
He married first a daughter of Boteler (Butler), Earl of 
monde, and, secondly, a daughter of the Earl of 
and died April 24th, 1387, leaving by his first 
son, Sir Richard, then twenty-six years of 
married the heiress of the Le Stranges, of Bi ? 
tained livery of his wife’s inheritance during hi 
time. He was a Knight Banneret, served fa 
the Earl of Arundel, and took part in the Castilian 
under John of Gaunt. In 1891,as one of the 
Valences and Marshalls, Earls of Pembroke, through 
riage with Elizabeth Comyn, he had awarded to 
county of Weystord, or Wexford, in Ireland, and was 
Earl of Wexford. There was, however, no formal 
and the Grey de Ruthyns, as nearest heirs of 
Pembroke, assumed with the title of Hastings of 
ford. Oddly enough, that family seem to have forgotten 
meaning of their own title, and now the uises 
tings use Weysford as if it were a Christian name. 
Lord Talbot died on September 7, 1396, master, 
great properties previously enumerated, of the 
Great Braxted, ere wb and Waldbury, in 
moiety of the manor of Broughton, in Wilts; the 
Leigh, in Gloucestershire ; the manors of Dodd 
wardine, Blackmere, alias Whitchurch, in —t 
Lidney and the cas'le of Kilpec, in Herefu He 
five sons and four daughters. The third son became Arch- 
bishop of Dublin; of the second, John, we shall treat present- 
yi and the eldest, Gilbert, twelfth in succession from 
ounder, succeeded to all the family estates. He was made a 
Knight of the Garter by Henry IV., as heir of the Pembrokes 
claimed to carry the great spurs at the coronation of H 
V., and was made Justice of Chester by that King, being call- 
ed on to bring as his contingent to the French wars 120 men- 
atarms and 240 He was engaged to treat with Owen 
Glendower, and was in the French wars inted 
of Caen and Cuptain-General of the Marches of Normandy, 
and with Gilbert d’Umfraville was ordered to subdue all the 
forts and castles of that province. He died October 19, 1419, 
ving to the guardianship of his brother Joho only an in- 
fant daughter, named Ankaret, who died in 1421, and John, 
= —_ hero of the Talbot line, then became the head of the 
mily. 
Joba Talbot had made a great match, marrving Maud, the 
eldest of the daughters aud coheirs of Thomas Neville, 
Lord Faurnivall, and in the 11th of Henry 1V. he was sum- 
moned to Parliament as Lord Furnivall, and afterwards as 
John Talbot, of Hallamshire, that property—worth now Hae- 
ven ksows what number of millions!—with the castle of 
Sheffield, being part o! ber inheritance. She brought him also 
andmanor of Alveton, or Alton, in Staffordshire, now 
the chief seat of the Talbot House. In the last year of ry 
[V. he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; bat the 
new reign opened unfavourably for him. He feil under sus- 
icion, and on November 16vh, a fg A mee ~ to the 
tly released, and in February follow 
Deneiipeneapnt, and beld the = 
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was re-appointed 
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His eminent military abilities—he was unquestionably | of George Lord Hastings, and was succeeded by his son Fran- | repeat forcibly to my niece the nursery * it is better to =n 
tbe grote genera of tat | perhaps the grentest of the cis, fifth Earl of Shrewsbury, who was summoned to the Up- | be good than to be ” before she understand why, up’ 
feu a reduced Ireland te obedisnes, and 20 s0- pet House in his fathers lifetime, and in the year, of his when @ company undertakes the charge of plea. strep 
cure did the Pale become that the noblemen and gentlemen 's death exchanged with ey ee ee the effect should be so much more ‘ 
there resident addressed to the King a description of his ser- | ham- , in Buckinghamshire, for inheritance of the | pleasing than where disinterested and untidy virtue wields the the « 
vices. In 1419 his elder brother’s death recalled him to Eng- | site of riory of Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, with divers executive power. There is nothing to tempt the idle and yi- you ' 
land, and leaving his brother, the Arch , as his deputy, | other lands, Francis had a share in Henry VILL’s expedition | cious to Schwalbach—nothing to tempt the idle and vir. place 
he transported to England and imprisoned in the Tower a/|to Scotland, when very place was with fire and | tuous non plus ; and of these two classes the Society at Hom. \' 
great Irish chieftain, Donald McMurrogh, whom he had cap- | swor, and was appointed Lieutenant of the counties of York, bang to enmepeced. Coelebe won't find a wife here, and would. are n 
tured, and with whom he had the King’s leave to make his| Lancaster, Chester, Derby, Stafford, Salop, and Nottingham, | be Celebs uently does not come here, where she 1) 
own terms. He next crossed into France, accompanied Henry | and Justice of the Forests North of the In the 2nd | will not be sought. need not be dull, for they can any | 
in his triumphal march to Paris in 1420, in 1425 was again ap- of Edward VI. he was sent again into Scoiland, with Fe See See thene Crane ofan, 00888 0 bee onal roun 
pointed Lord Justice of Ireland, and then for the second time | 15,000 men, the French. On the accession of he | of the amiability of the fair sex they would do 80, and geon 
re-entered France. Here he was placed by the Regent, John| was made t of the Couneil of the North. pation alt thelr aise ond ust as much for the few old me; 
of Bedford, in command ot all the Heh forces, and was| Francis devoted his life almost entirely to military services, | fogies at Schwalbach as they bs done for the gay squires at turne 
eminently successful till, in 1429, the of Orleans gave | and did not take any violent part in the religious politics of} Homburg. But for a man—a real, live man, neitker para. be en 
him battle and took him prisoner. He remained a prisoner|the time. He was, however, a firm hh moderate Catho- | lytic nor dyspeptic—there is nothing to do; if the lake were 
for three years, and was only released on promise to pay a/lic. He was appointed by Elizabeth, on accession, one of | big enough he must drown himself; you see, he cannot talk man! 
large ransom, which he accomplished with the assistance of| her Privy Council, but was the only lay Peer, except Lord | about his symptoms—he Aas no symptoms, and that is the set fc 
the Duke of Brittany, who gave him 2,000 mauves of salt,| Montague, who had the cou and principle to oppose, in secret of conversation at _— of this sort. One's “A 
which he transported to England custom free. The instant | his pee in Parliament, all the measures which undid the | symptoms (I had a new one every day): to compare, describe, Schw 
he was released he flew back to England, raised new forces, | work of Mary, and re-established Protestantism as'the religion | hear description of them, may be rendered, by one who knows cessi 
rejoined Bedford, and became the terror of all France, and so|of the State. He died a few months afterwards, September | how to ménager it, matter for daily and exciting converss- ceter 
prized by the English Government that, on the 20th of May, | 21, 1560, at the age ot sixty. tion | 
1442, be was ‘ reated Earl of the County of Salop, or, as it His only survi son, , Who then became sixth| There exist certain little piccures, lithographs, an 
Wan lly but most improperly called, Shrewsbury, which | Earl of Shrewsbury, was sent by father, in October, 1577, | Schwalbach ae a spacious and lovely site, wherein Th 
title his lineal descendant still enjoys. So clear is the object | to the relief of the Earl of Northumberland, then pent up at hotels overlook beautiful gardens, open meadows us to 
i of the creation, that we have little doubt that the present | Alnwick Castle by the Scots, and remained in service on the | watered by clear lakes, shrouded by stately avenues and love. the 
Earl, if it were worth while, could enforce his right to the title | Borders for some months after. On the 24th April, 1560, Eli- | ly groves. cavaliers phwtons are re. ciple 
derived from the county, and not from the town. In 1444) zabeth gave him the Garter, and in the summer of 1565 ap- ted the well-built streets. Streets! there is péure 
/ Talbot contrived to get £10,000 paid down and de pointed him Lord-Lieutenant of the counties of York, Not-| only one. They are lying propiets, those little pictures, and alley 
ee) again for France, carrying with him as his own contingent | tingham, and He was High Steward at the - | not the least like Schwalbach. 









. one a wet ee, ninety-six nem, one, ve! ment ao = —o of om dear ae bim as 9 It issu narrow Iq: that it looks like a crack in the 
: archers. in e was in, for the third time, appoin' Marshal. in January, 1569, t aeen of Scots was commit- uneasy, tottering, steep-roofed houses : 
fy Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland’ and on July 17th in that year he| ted to his custody. From this period, for the next fifteen | pushed into it to keep it open as far as they are able. The oa 
| was raised to the additional dignity of Earl of Waterford | years of his life, the Earl was entirely absorbed in the/| valley widens a little at the end ; the hotels make as geod 4 ia w 
: (being also styled Earl of Wexford) and Baron Dungarvan, | guardianship of his dangerous prisoner. “In dan- | front as they can at the head of the ling houses ; and in step 
while the city and county of Waterford, with the castles, ger,” says Lodge, in his introduction to this Earl’s correspon- | front of them, the Weinbrunnen and its - stand ins said. 
lords, and barony of Dungarvan, were granted to him, and | dence, “from suspicions of one Princess and the hatred | sort of shrubbery, where the band plays, and where the beau awer 
the a from Waterford to Youghal. of another; vexed by the jealousy and rapacity of an unrea-| monde assemble in the morning, midday, and evening, and the ¢ 
In 1451 Shrewsbury was again on his old field of fame, and | sonable wife, aud by the excesses and quarrels of his sons, | where the grass is almost equally scattered with children, bits presi 
the year after he was made commander of a fleet, having 4,000 | from whom he was ob! to withdraw that authoritative at-| of paper, and shreds of needlework. The well is sheltered cetes 
archers on board. But his career was now drawing to a close, | tention the whole of which was required by his we| by a pavilion, and furnished with two tables, covered with Al 
| In 1458 he had been appointed Lieutenant of Aquitaine, and, | shall view this nobleman, through the space of fi cna Goes, There is beyond the garden a meadow, the 5 
although eighty age, marching thither, took Bordeaux, | years, reling the splendour of situation and | with a bordered by small trees all round it, and in the * 
uced sev me 
and had several other strongholds, when, hear those blandishments of domestic life wh his exalted rank | meadow there is a little lake, with a big boat two swans voic 
that Chastillon was besieged by the French, he advan and vast wealth might have commanded.” Such sacrifices} in it. When the big boat is in motion, the swans must retire dam| 
thither, and gave them battle. Fortune once again deserted | did Elizabeth demand from her great subjects. iow far the | to the shore, there is not room for all three, aa 
a him, and on the 20th July, 1453, having his thigh shattered | Earl remained faithful to his ce to Elizabeth under the _ M 
' Earl of Sh am rte bey rela. him Poteas Ot iacbeth, bot : © heen pop tae 
x rew: , Te on st e-field. t in 3 abeth, however, a eye on ™ atte 
a His son, John Talbot, the eldest son by his second bir At Eleven, or as Near Eleven as Possible. 


and, on the whole, found no safer or more trustworth 
t in securing this to her all-important end. The 


“ The bath,” said my prescription ; so I went under the 


ge 
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i marriage | him, 
with the eldest daughter and coheir of Richard Beauchamp, | agen 
) Bari of Warwick, was slain with him. This son had dis- | was twice married—first to a daughter of Thomas 





cades of the pink bath-house, rang the bell at the bureau, and been 
ik | ished bi in the wars, and bad been created e, | first Ear! of Rutland; and next, as we bave already had occa-| had an interview with the “Governor of the Bath Commis. 
nealp of Kingston Lisle, in Berkshire, in 1444, and Viscount Li-le | sion to notice, to the widow of Sir William Cavendish, Eliza-| sion,” an personage, Captain in the Grand Ducal 
Er. ‘ in 1451. His father, when wounded, had earnestly entreated beth Hardwicke, and died November 18th, 1590. His eldest | Forces of Nassau, and dispenser of the large green ticket, 
poe MW him to leave him, but he refused, and remained to share his | surviving son and successor, Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrews-| which, to use their own words, “entitles the holder to the Si 
as | death of glory. The great Earl, when he fell, had been the| bury, died at his house in Broad street, London, May 8, 1616,| use of the premises for an hour.” 
sh | victor in y-seven baitles and dengerous skirmishes. When | and was succeeded by Edward Talbot, his only surviving} ‘To the right and left of the “ bureau” runs a long dark cor- per 
eS: « his dead body was found on the field by his herald, who had | brother, the th Earl of Shrewsbury, who hadibeen on very |ridor. A pervades it. Little doors oes aes - 
me, | worn his coat of arms, “ he kissed the body, and broke out| bad terms w ees Senne Sows wenn all along it, cisclosing a cham pees 
ay 3] into these compassionate and dutiful expressions :—' Alas ! it | tage in the letters which passed between them. only sur- | an t to a lower level at the further end of each. we 
ree | is you, I pray God pardon all your misdoings; I have been | vived till Fe Sth, 1618, and @: without issue, the | To the use of one of these chambers my ticket entitled me. ae 
Fa your officer of arms furty years or more ; itis time I should sur- | Earldom devolved on the descendant Sir Gilbert Talbot,| Observe the discreet, yet mysterious permission—not too be 
ew render it to you ;' and while the tears trickled plentifully down | third son of John, second Earl of rer The direct | narrowly inquiring into what one did, shut in alone with that 
his face, he disrobed himself of his coat of arms, and flung it | line had ended, but the estates and titles uae to © Gut, coating gon tase fe How many a timid 
; over his master’s body.” Thus, in the fulness of every descendant of John the Warrior, by ere Talbots, mind may not ve croucned shrlakingly into the canvas- 
i : one of which since he could bear arms had been hed whose function on earth, from William to William IIL, | covered sympathy of the sofa, and spent the allotted hour, un- T 
ie : some stout action or skillful leadership in the service of was always that ot soldiers. The break, therefore, made no | able to summon courage to go down and immerse him or her- of y 
country, died the noblest warrior of the feudal period whom | change my Ae 4 ny = tg pedigree or the connec- | self in the gloomy hquid ! fer ¥ 
Froissart would have worshipped, whose name, even at this | tion of the title with the who acquired it. I was reading attentively the rules printed on a and ratic 
‘ sy en ee dn ey Sout jortigt” ond the familiar, who with ho — 
n men. was the ol of his own an as} - , . “ “ Ww wand had 
invested the name which he bore with » charm that genera | CONCERNING LANGEN-SCHWALBACH. | stirred the beth, and roused it to's sense of coming duties _ 
; tions of mediocrity cannot destroy. We would gladly pene-| When, as a child, I asked what the wae of such and such | left, in two the apartment and me. Ni myself to sam 
j trate below the surface of his external actions, learn what |a fly or frog, or other unlovely was, 1 used to be in- the effort, 1 divested myself of all protection, lah tay out 8. U 
the man was in himself; but the meagre facts and dry out-| formed that it ate up some other and smaller creature of the | ward insignia on the sofa, with inward envy ot their lot, and city 
lines of the chroniclers leave us to imagine for ourlseves what | same kind—and that that was its use. To prove this admi- into my bath. A tnillion little bubbles rushed to the Upe 
the man really was who was a tower of strength to England | rable arrangement of nature, I was further shown a drop , indignant at my intrusion; hissing noises, bubbling nort 
; as long a8 he lived, and whose death was hailed in France as| of water magnified powerfully, and a scene of devouring | and seething, saluted my entry. Steam rose in seo 5. 4 
; the seal of emancipation. and being devoured was d ore my eyes, that| from the planks around my bath. My heart beat; but I had whi 
His eldest survi son by his first marriage, Sir John Tal-| filled me with unutterable horror. the courage to lie still and await the result of all this commo furt 
Rot, sane Sent Suse 5 at his death, and showed his sense of} Everything feeds upon something else, was the moral of|tion. Gazing on the wall, percei the persuasive 
the benefits his family had received from the House of Lan-| the story; and this accounts, to me, for the relative existen-| ticket thereon and inwardly ving to comply tier, 
caster by cocaang Sek caten. He perished with his | ces of Sch walbach -house ki and their ten- | with > sagnest, cod cone he wanogtes Sones. 5p 
brother at N pton, July 10th, 1460. By his second wife,|ants. We arrived there in height of the season, when | bath, I telt the water, w at my entry had struck me as beinz 
a of James Butler, Earl of Ormonde and Wiltshire, | their anthropo: appetites are at the keenest, and we) chilly, grow ualiy warmer and warmer. A delicious, 
he five sons, the eldest of whom, John, succeeded him as | were treated ingly. ponte ag eee. I looked and beheld 
third Earl of Shrewsbury. This Earl was made by Edward| In a pour of rain we had driven trom Wiesbaden, and/|m of litle gas bubbles, sprites, settling on the pores 
IV. Chief Justice of North Wales, aud was one of the Com-| stopped under the Porte Cochére of the * Poste.” “Any/of my skin. A’ 


missioners to treat with James III. of Scotland on interna-|rooms?’ “No rooms—none to be got anywhere,” the 
tienal vances. He married a hter of gr we deon “ Poste” said. A handsome personage, with a brass ticket 
. ford, Duke of Buckingham, and died June 28th, 14 
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George, | on his cap, courteously proposed to and find some for sound! I was growing hotter and hotter—what a deli- 

\ his eldest son and successor as fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, was | us pone ay and we went, hike Noahs dove, up and down, ee bath ! 

: ony, Sta eee S cg oh Reiter's deata, and thus escaped | literally over the face of the waters, seeking rest for thesule| My twenty minutes were expired. i got ont, sted ant 
all the difficulties of maturer nobles at the crisis which trans- | of our foot, and finding none. scrubbed m f vehemently, and sallied forth, a it re- 
ferred the crown from the House of York to the House of} In all Schwalbach there were but three lodgings to choose | freshed, y to run a race, or eat a German one-c’ din- 
eae te taste, bowerss, lending bis setsinats to the aid of | from—a saloon with two beds, over a tailor’s shop; an im-/ner. «A glass of ice-cold Weinbrunnen, and a run, after the 
Richmond. He was made one of Henry VIL’s Privy Council, | possible arrangement of doors and windows, with a bed in was a positive enjoyment; and when the numberless 
and distinguished himself in the King’s service, at the battle of | the middle of each t, in the Ville Verner; anda chambers had sent iorth their occupants into the garden, 
Stoke, against Lambert Simnel. He was made a ht of| little suite au second, in the priacipal street, We refused ~ it was quite pleasant to mark the cheery faces that had 
the Garter, and sent as one of the commanders of the foices|in turn, hoping to find others; and finally came humbly to| been so washed out and pallid at their promenade. 
in aid of Maximilian of Germany against Charles VIIL of| the stufly room au second, taking them perforce for * Pe 7 _ 
France. In 1500, Henry VILL. made him one of his house- | weeks. Schwalbach provides for the entertainments of its guests, 
Se ene Feivs Loseell, and he sccompanied him ta most of} “For three weeks or not at all,” the landlady said, with | according to its ideas of entertainment, and it announces its 


French expeditions—warlike and peaceful. He seems to| emphasis, and we were to take them ; the alternative | intentions towards them by afiches on every tree—be 
of passing a few nights in the street, until better rooms | that walks may read—and it becomes wie on taming oo 
should be vacant, struck us a8 unpleasant that evening, as it| lection on the favoured . 
ee ae ee Fagg br *: in landlady, be it understood—I ss =o derful, pled, the latter are said 
, @ may have leant to fond the 4 t w — her | conjuring on unexam the are 
doctrines, and on the occasion of the dangerous “ Pilgrimage highly; without soch a sup ¢at she never would hay \ 
cured 
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up with all its might, the band was playing with all its 
dl on iecista ee 
“ Well, m ” said 1 to Lydia, observing with 
the deapondency of her eager countenance, © what more do 
you want? is it not very hot, and very ony Samed @ great 
place? I thought that constituted a ball 
“ Uncle,” 7» Uvdia, in @ tone of stifled emotion, “ there 


are no partners | 

I looked round, and in truth could see only two men of 
any kind in the assembly. Girls were spinning round and 
round with girls ; it was a ball to gladden the heart of Spur- 

. No “dancing promisky,” as an old woman once t 
me; but sadly disappomting to my charming niece, We re- 
turned home, agreeing that the afiches at Schwalbach should 
be entitled “ Pieasures of Hope.” 

The ar désillusionnement did not prevent = fixing all 
manner of expectations on a fresh afiche that in large letters 
set forth, for the following Sunday— 

“A Magnificent Shooting Fest on the great Plateau of 
Schwalbach! Music! Dancing! Féte Champéire! Pro- 
cession of the Company <f Gymnasts! of the Shooters, ut 
cetera, et cetera! Grand display of Fireworks, and Illumina- 
tion of the Lake! 

“ The procession will set out at 3 P. M.” 

The glories of the Frankfort Schutzenfest bad predisposed 
us to admiration. We resolved to look from our windows at 
the procession, and to feel ourselves martyrs to o.1r best prin- 
ciples, in denying ourselves the spectacle of the Féve Cham- 
péire. At three o’clock all beads were out of the windows, 
all eyes fixed on the turn of the street, A violent drumming 
began to be heard. A tall man strode first, waving a huge 
flag. Then came three drums, vigorously beaten ; then the 
ordinary band, adorned with branches of the much-enduring 
ticket-bearing fir-tr-es. The band was followed by five men 
in white jackets, keeping what they supposed was military 
step, but which was rather the reverse. “The Gymnasts, 
said somebody; but un evil, sceptical spirit withia me an- 
swered, “ Only those idle Dienst-men, that are always before 
the door.” mn came some ragged boys the “ Shooters,” I 
presume; then came—nothing more. That was all—“ et- 
cetera,” “ etcetera” never appeared all ! 

After sunset three rockets and a blue light were let off at 
the pond in the garden—the big boat stood out in grand re 
lief—the German dames said, “Prachi voll” in subdued 
voices; and most of us caught cold in our heads from the 
damp fog that had been spectator of the illumination as well 
as ourselves. 

Moral of the story—We did not read any more affches. 

—_——-~- >--—— -—— 


CANADA IN ENGLAND. 


The following Peper, relating to the late Conferences, have 
been presented to Parliament. 


LORD MONCK TO MR. CARDWELL. 
Quebec, March 24, 1865. 


Sir,—I have the honour to transmit for your information a | received 


copy of an approved minute of the Executive Council of Ca- 
nada, appointing a deputation from their body, who are to 
proceed to £ngland to confer with H. M. government ou sub- 
jects of importance to the provinces. The gentlemen named 
on the deputation propose leaving by the steamer which sails 


on the 5th of April. 
I have, &., Moncx. 


ENCLOSURE—REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL. 


The committee 1 recommend that four members 
of your Exceliency’s Council do Yano to England to con- 
fer with H. M. government :—1. Upon the confede- 
ration of the British North American provinces, and the means 

i 2. Upon the ar- 


rangements necessary 
of a war arising with the U. 8., and the extent to which the 
same should be shared between Great Britain and Canada. 


8. Upon the steps to be taken with reference to the Recipro- 

city treaty and rights conferred by it upon the U.8. 4. 

Upon the ts necessary for the settlement of the 
and 


snd qudenlly Cie the exinieg criteal vats of efiive Uy 
5. u existing critical state 

further recommend that the following members of Council be 
named to form the delegation, viz.: Messrs. Macdonald, Car- 
tier, Brown and Galt. Wx. H. Laz, C. E.C. 


MR. CARDWELL TO LORD MONCK. 

Downing Street, June 17, 1865. 

My Lord—I have the honour to inform your lordship that 
several conferences have been held between the four Canadian 
mipieters who were deputed, under the minute of your Ex- 
ecti ive Council of March 24 to proceed to England to confer 
with H. M. government, on ag oe of Canada, and the Duke 
of Somerset, ‘be Earl De Grey, Mr. Gladstone and myself, on 
the part of H. M- ernment, 

On the first subject referred to in the minute—that of the 
confederation of British North American provinces—we re- 
peated on the part of the Cabinet the assurances which had 
already been given of the determination of H. M. government 
ioean-euep Pangan amen, Sanne to carry into effect 

ithout y the propose: confederation. 

On the second point, we entered into a fall consideration of 
the important subject of the defences of Cannda, not with any 
apprehension on either side that the friendly relatious now 
aud the U, 8. are 
the conviction that 


treal. 
The Canadian Ministers, in reply, —— unreservedly 
the desire of Canada to devote her w resources, both 


.| be put in communication with the government of Lord Monck 


depend | The objects of the 


in | lovial 


i 
E 
i 
; 
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Montreal from the question of the works west of that place, 
and from the question of a naval armament on Lake Ontario. 
That the execution of the whole of these works would render 
it p for them to have recourse to a loan, which could 
only be with the guarantee of the Imperial Parliament. 
They were ready to propose to their Legislature on their re- 
turn a measure for this purpose, provided that the ery 
of the Imperial Parliament were given now, and that they 
were authorized to communicate to the Parliament of Ca- 
nada the assurance that, the occasion 5 and will 
have an adequate naval force fur Lake Ontario. 
They thought that if the guarantee were not obtained now it 
was e that the Canadian government and Parliament 
would think it desirable that the question of defensive works 
should await the decision of the government and legislature of 
the uniter’ provinces, 
Oc the part of H. M.’s government we assented to the rea- 
bi of the p ] that if the province undertook the 
primary liability for the works of defence mentioned in the 
letter of Lieut. Col. Jervois, and showed a sufficient security, 
H. M.’s government should apply to Parliament for a guaran- 
tee for the ammount required; and we said that her Majesty's 
overnment would furnish the armaments for the works. 
at we said that the desire and decision of the Provincial Le- 
gislature ought to be ced before any application was 
mad to the Imperial Parliament. Oo the subject of a naval 
furce for Lake Oatario, we said that, apart from any question 
of expediency, the convention subsisting between this country 
and the United States rendered it impossible for either nation 
to pl ce more than the specified number of armed vessels on 
the lakes in times of . Incase of war it would, as a mat- 
ter cf course, be the duty of any government in this country 
to apply its means of naval defence according to the judg- 
ment it might form upon the exigencies of each particular 
time, and the Canadian ministers might be assured that H. M. 
amet would not permit itself to be found in such a po- 
tion »8 to be unable tv discharge its duty in this respect. 
This was the only assurance the Canadian ministers could ex- 
pect, or we could give. 
Upon a review of the whole matter the Canadian ministers 
reverted to the proposal which has been mentioned above— 
that priority in point of time should be given tothe confedera- 
tion of the provinces. To this we, on the part of H. M. gov- 
ercment, assented. In conformity, however, with a wish 
strongly by the Canadian we further said 
that if, upon future consideration, the Canadian government, 
should desire to anticipate the confederation and to pro- 
pose that should execute the works, they should 
communicate to H. M. government that decision, 
and we trusted that after what had passed in these confer- 
ences they would feel assured that any such communication 
would be received by us in the most friendly spirit. 
On the third poiat, the ty treaty, the Canadian 
ministers represented the great importance to Canada of the 
renewal of that treaty, and requested that Sir. F. Bruce might 





upon the subject. We replied that Sir F. Bruce had already 
instructions to negotiate for the renewal of the 
treaty, and to act in concert with the government of Canada. 
On the fourth point, the subject of the northwestern terri- 
tory, the Canadian ministers desired that the territory should 
be made over to Canada, and undertook to with the 
Hudson’s Buy Company for the termination of their rights, on 
condition that the indemnity, if any, should be paid by a 
loan to be raised by Canada under the fee a guarantee, 
With the sanction of the Cabinet we assented to this proposal, 
undertaking that if the should be successtul we 
on = of the Crown, satisfied Uhat the amount of 
the nity was and the security sufficient, 
would apply to the Imperial Parliament to sanction the ar- 
rap nt and to guarantee the amount. 
the last point it seemed sufficient that H. M. government 
should accept the assurances given by the Canadian ministers 
on the part of Canada, that that province is ready to devote all 
her resources both in men and money to the maintenance of 
her connection with the mother country, and should assure 
them in return that the imperial —— fully acknow- 
the peal ion of defending every portion 
of the empire with all the resources at its command. 

The Canadian ministers, in conclusion, said that hoyed 
it would be understood that the present comma did 
not in any way affect or alter the correspondence which bad 
already passed between the imperial government and the 
governments of the British North American provinces on the 
subject of the intercolonial railway. To this we entirely 
agreed. 1 have, &. Epwarp CARDWELL, 


———_e—_—_——_ 


OUR CANADIAN ALLY. 


Canada has agreed to buy the North Pole, if somebody else 
will find the purchase-money. That really seems to be the 
only result of the Canadian deputation to Great Britain, and 
is certainly the only one as yet made public to the world, A 
more than Mr. Card well’s despatch sum- 
ming up the is between the mother country and 
Canada was never laid before Parliament. It may be the 
fault ot the ciroumstances, and not of the di isis on 
either side, but it will be received both by the colonists and 
the British public with a strong sense of disappointment. 
Nothing is settled except that Canada is to have the refusal of 
the vast terri claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and that Great Britain is to guarantee to a knot of Loudon 
merchants that a colony over which she has no control shal! 
pay them for an undefioed period an indemnity, the amount 
ot which is not specified, but which, the taxpa: the 
ultimate paymaster, is pretty sure to be sufilciently e. 
as understood in this country 
were, first, to settle with her Majesty's Government a plan for 
carrying out th» great project of federating British North 
America; and, secondly, to lay down the bases of a durable 
alliance between the mother country and her greatest Eng- 

i —bases to be hereufier quoted as 


colonies into a vast ring of British allies. 

There is nothing whatever in these 5 ar hag that 
either object bas been attained. The 

place were not clothed with any sudstantial power of Lreaty- 

E has to be referred back again to the Co- 

atures, which are lect | unaccustomed and 

bably unfit to deal with internat relations, and which 

‘questions which tax to 

the cimont te gray ee omens n to the final de- 

cision of farmers. H. M.'s Government promise in- 

deed to further the confederation by “ the use of every proper 

means of influence,” but no deputation was required w elicit 





tbat pote aa given before o eo mee eeegeen 
Speech, in Mr. well’s despa les, 
has been endorsed by the whole and tte demanded 
by the and pressing 
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can add noth 


interests of both countries. | kaglish disinterestedncas 


The point ie how to convince the maritime colonies which 
to see 


the facts, that they must see them or ‘take the 
cunsransects, and “ proper influence” will prove, we fear, 
but a fevble kind of collyriam. What “ proper influence” has 
the British Government left in New Brunswick other than 
that force of argument to which the arrival of the deputation 
? This country cannot bribe the New Brans- 
wickers except by guaranteeing a bye A of which there is 
no , or coerce them except by a distinct assurance that 
her in time of war is conditional on confederation, and 
that policy demands a more decided Administration. Al) the 
Ministry can do apparently is to wait, and stir up local offi- 
cials, and they could have done both without a negotiation 
which has attracted the attention of the whole world, and 
which will now be pronounced by the whole world a failure. 
The great project, incomparably the greatest English political 
project devised in this generation, is just where it was six 
months ago, dependent upon the votes of the few dozen per- 
sons who hold the balance between obscure parties in the 
smaller colonies. 

The bases of alliance are equally left unsettled. Assurances 
are of course repeated from either side that che provinces are 
most loyal, and that England will defend her colonies, but 
both these propositions had been assumed before. The Uana- 
dians bad shown pretty clearly that they preferred a separate 
future to a future lost in that of the Union, and the ; reference, 
if not loyalty, is a good working political substitute. They 
cannot be separate without our help, and as we are wi-ling to 
help them they are of course just as willing and as wilful as 
other dependent allies. On the other band, it was vere | 
certain, all policy apart, that the Government woul 
the colonies, because as long as they are British, a shot fired 
at them would wake the Imperialist spirit which never sleeps 
among an Anglo-Saxon people, and against which no Govern- 
ment which ever existe in these islands has been able to 
struggle, The mere suspicion .f submitting to foreiga dicta- 
tion in the matter of the Conspiracy Bill pulverized a power- 
ful ean" and nearly destroyed the prospect of Lord Pal- 
merston’s dictatorship. What is required is not a promise of 
alliance, but a notion of its terms, and on that point we re- 
ceive no information. Tbe Canadians, it is clear, ask a great 
deal more than they are at all likely to get. They demand 
first that we should do our share of the masonry work, need- 
ed for fortifications, then that we should guarantee the loan 
to be raised in order that they may do theirs, and then that 
we should keep a ficet upon Lake Oatario. Io retarn they 
offer—we really have no conception what. The only thing 
stated is that they will rpend £200 000 a year on their militia 
—a sum which certainly is not inconsistent with the strictest 
ideas of colonial economy. Considering that we are thirty 
millions, and spend a pound a head on armaments, the offer 
of twenty pence a h is not, at all events, lavish. It “4 
be all the colonies can give, but in that case Great Britain 
better take the whole expense as well as the whole control, 
and postpone the subject of alliance till, in the growing pros- 
perity of Canada, the expenditure of twopence halfpenny is 
not quite go severely felt. 

Even this proposition, however, inadequate as it seems to 
us, is not accepted. Her Majesty's Ministers tell the Cana- 
dians that as to the gurantee they will do nothing until the 
local legislatures have accepted the works, and as to Lake-Qn- 
tario they can do nothing in time of peace, being by 
treaty, and in time of war must be left free to use their own 
best judgment, which is very sensible, but does not amount to 
& promise of any kind. Politicians had hoped that some prin- 
ciple would be Jaid down as a basis for permanent arrange- 
ment, that Canada would, tor example, have been informed 
that, wealth for wealth and population for popula’ ehe 
must do as much as Great Britain. That is her proper 
and not an expenditure of £200,000 a year, or any other 
sum, but there is not a trace of any such plan having been 80 
much #8 discussed. The members of the deputation return to 
carry out their confederation if they can, but without any 
proposal whatever to help them in compelling their legisla- 
tures to make the sacrifices required. We say compelling, for 
compulsion is what every alliance demands. If the 
receiving all and 


desire w remain mere colonies, 
nothing, they must also consent to the colonial position of re- 
So but it they desire to be more, to be tie allies of 
Great Britain, treated as on an equal footing in all save power, 
they must make the sacrifices which we are to 
We spend nearly half our revenue on armaments,—ibe 
fraction is 9 22—and the ver amery ag to 
fifveenth, and the proportion is not fair, would not be fair even 
were it not certain that the whole weight of the to be 
raised during a time of war will fall upop us alone, We 
not say that Canada is to devote balf ber revenue to arma- 
ments, bat she must devote some reasonable 

a with ber wealth and resources, and nota pitiful, 
sum. If she will not, then all the talk about her 
British ie worth very litle indeed; and 
not, it would be bester to postpone the alliance uni 
finances are in somewhat better condition, and ept the 
consequences of postponement. Ot all blunders, ch iallighes 
which gives »othing, but is assumed to give a great deal, is 
the most . 

It is of course quite possible that in the many conferences 
between the Canauian deputation and the Ministry, ideas were 
sdmis of beam auprewed tes Gepetsh. “Ragiend veing s 

mit nm expressed in a despatch. being a 
self governed country, one does not expect an official docu- 
ment to reveal any more than its writer could help, but in that 
case Mr. Cardwell had better bave conquered the temptation 
to write at all. As it is, bis despatch will, except upon the 
matter of the Hudson’s Bay Territory, give great annoy 
to the colonists, while it will upon fat point give 
satisiaction here. We can comprehend the utility 
the Canadas the present of an Empire—though Par! 
might have been asked belore a Committee cf the 
surrendered half a continent duriog a chat—if the 
18 to be one of the conditions of an important alliance, to 
surrender possessions so vast to a single colony out of a 
before the alliance is concluded aud while the colony 
-emanding other concessions which will not be granted, 
strike everybody except Mr. Ellice’s successors a8 the 
of extravagance. To throw in the property-right to 
which in riches may vie with that of tue Mississippi 
sovereignty of America from the St. Lawrence to the 
& make-weight in a discussivn, is beyond a joke, 
the country « little lees dead to poli ics the Cabi 
be asked with unpleasing pertinacity what it had done 
the North Pole.— Spectator, June 24. 
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WHAT AMERICA OWES TO ENGLAND. 


The fact which we esp cis ly desire to cull to mind, and 
which justifies us in having stated at the outset that the Ameri- 
cans may be said to owe to English policy, English prin 
4+he_restoration. of their w 
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Union, is that there was one period during the struggle when it 
rested only with this country, by a single word, to array against 
the United States such a combination of forces as would have 
ended the war at once, by ren it hopeless for them to con- 
tend against such overwhelming odds. It is no secret that once 
at least—we have reason to believe more than once—the Empe- 
ror of the French, anxious to procure cotton for his restless and 
turbulent operatives, anxious to secure Mexico, anxious also, sin- 
cerely we incline to think, to stop further bloodshed, proposed to 
our government to mediate between the combatants, and to offer 

tion in a shape which would have involved, first, the recog- 
nition of the South, and then, as an unavoidable consequence, if 
the offer had been (as it would have been) resented and refused, 
@ rupture and a war with the North. France was eagerly desir- 
ous of this intervention and recognition ; and in the then state of 
feeling in the North, such a proceeding would have been consid- 
ered equivalent to an open declaration of hostilities. A conflict 
in which France, England and the Confederate States were 
ranged on one side could have had but one result; and that 
result would have given England the cotton she needed, and 
would have weal i and humbled a rival never very courteous 
and forbearing. Asa matter of mere selfish policy, the tempta- 
tion, no doubt, might have been great. But our Government did 
not hesitate for a moment ; there was nothing in the relative po 
sition of the belligerents at that time which would have warranted 
a departure frow our fixed rule of neutrality; it was felt that in our 
case we should fiercely have resented a similar interference ; and 
the proposal of France was promptly and decidedly declined. And 
what was more significant and equally worthy of remembrance, 
there was not a single writer or orator in Great Britain, so far as 
we can recollect, who did not say that the government was right. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





—— 


Memoriat Cuurce or Wasnineton Irvinc.—The limits 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Tarrytown, Westchester 
County, New York, contain within them, not on) the grave 
ot Washington Irving, but also the various localities which 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow has rendered forever famous. 
Not far off, in the foldings of the hills, lies the renowned Hol- 
low itself, that wondrous region, which “abounds with local 
tales, haunted spots, and twilight su tions.” Within a 
stone’s throw is the old Dutch Church, still standing “on a 
knoll, surrounded by locust trees and loity elms, from among 
which its decent, white-washed walls shine modestly forth, 
like Christian Purity beaming through the shades of retire- 
ment.” Near by, spanning the silvery Pocanteco, is the bri 
in crossing which, Ichabod Urane was struck by the “horrible 
missile” buried at him by the “ headless horseman ;” while at 
the foot of an adjacent hill is the lonely, but pleasant site of 
the school-house, from “ whence, in a drowsy summer’s day, 
the low murmur of a voices,” conning over their lessons, 
was heard ef old, “like the hum of a bee-hive.” 

Influenced by their contiguity to these points of interest to 
all the readers of Geoffrey Crayon, as well as by the fact, that 
no fitting testimonial to his memory has, as yet, been erected 
amid these now familiar scenes, the Wardens and Vestry of 
St. Mark’s Church have determined to set a their new 
edifice, the building of which they have some time had in con- 
templation, as his fromorial. In pursuance of this plan, they 
have an eligible lot of land, situeted on Broadway, 

pal avenue of the Village of Tarrytown, only fifty 
from the spot where Major André was apa and 
the “strange rider” first appeared to the village school- 
’ are about to put thereon a beautiful structure of 
be known as “ The Memorial Church of Washington 


cost of the building, when completed, will be about 
, A portion of this sum has already been subscribed 
, in order that the project may be speedily and success- 
ly carried into execution, the contributions of all C 
ho approve of wocing, omens the scenes he loved so well, 
80 a Memorial to Washington Irving, as a sanctu- 
ary dedicated forever to the worship of the everlasting God, 
are solicited.—The sum atill to be raised is $20,000. When 
the Church is finished, a Pamphlet, containing a detailed de- 
——, and the names of all the donors, will be published. 
tributions (of any amount) may be addressed to the 
care of the Rector, Rey. Edmund Guilbert, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Pensnurst-Piace.—Lord De L’Isle has made great im- 
provements at Penshurst-place, and has been very successful in 
the restoration of this ancient building, which was erected in the 
time of Edward VI. After passing through many hands, it was 
in the fourth year of the above Monarch, by the attainder of Sir 
Ralph Vane, forfeited to the Crown, by whom it was given, with 
the land, manors, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, to 
his trusty and well-beloved servant, Sir William Sydney, Knight 
Banneret, one of the heroic warriors at Flodden Field, and an 
ancestor of the present noble proprietor. 
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The European Mail-Bags. 

Despatches to the 24th ult. from Liverpool have come to 
hand during the past week; but the contents are devoid of 
interest, save as regards the Canadian ministerial delega- 
tion to England, of which we speak elsewhere.—The latest 
hours of the moribund Parliament continue to be undisturbed ; 
for it is felt that the next great battle, between the two parties 
that alternately and unequally divide the spoils of office, is to 
be fought at the polls, and not now or further within the walls 
of the House. The precise date for the dissolution is not yet 
Officially made known; but there is scarcely room to doubt 
that the coming week will see the representative Legislators 
sent back to the country. Yet it is curious to note how ar- 
dently the honour of attaching M.P. to the name is coveted 
by the Briton, whom wealth or birth or local influence or 
family connection or ambitious promptings or a spice 
of notoriety can inspire with the faintest hope of achiev- 
ing that distinction. Here, at the very fag-end of its 
existence, we find contestants for a seat in Parliament 
which the victor cannot hold for more than two or three 
‘weeks, Coventry and Devonport have both witnessed 
the electioneering battles, 80 soon to be renewed, The vacancy 


‘ote 


at the former city was caused by the death of Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton, whose place is filled for the moment by Mr. Eaton, a re- 
sident Conservative, vainly opposed by Mr. Mason Jones, a 
Radical lecturer, who has been heard in these United States. 
At Devonport, the vacancy was caused otherwise than by 
death. The eccentric Mr. Bernal Osborne, it seems, had ab- 
ruptly thrown up the representation of Liskeard, in Cornwail, 
because his constituents had undertaken to reprove him for 
his violent personal prejudice against Lord Palmerston. Sir 
Arthur Buller, M.P. for Devonport, fearing probably a future 
difficulty in retaining his own seat, thereupon stepped over to 
Liskeard, and was returned without opposition. To fill his place 
two candidates stepped forward, Messrs. Fleming and Brassey, 
both Liberals, and both identified with that rich and infiuen- 
tial class of engineering contractors, whom the increase of 
railways and the multiplicity of public works have 
pushed, of late, into prominence. Mr. Brassey, a young man, 
was the successful candidate; and the peculiar 
circumstances, under which he came forward, have 
attracted notice in and out of print. He told the elect- 
ors from the hustings, with much frankness, that on leaving 
College he had chosen political life, even though his position 
was unusually advantageous for embarking in the pursuits of 
business. Perhaps this avowal may have gained him a few 
votes among the thoughtful, for it is such stuff as this that 
should supply many representatives in a commercial country. 
Whether the newly elected will prove to be a new Peel, or 
only one of the aristocracy of trade, remains to be seen; but 
we agree with a London contemporary, who suggests the 
doubt, that the occasion is not devoid of interest.—Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, the Tom Brown of Rugby and of Ox- 
ford, is a Candidate for Lambeth, one of the me- 
tropolitan suburbs—But of all this we shall have 
enough presently. Meanwhile, the Conservatives still 
circulate, and the Liberals as stoutly repudiate, stories of 
Lord Palmerston’s broken health, or contemplated retire- 
ment. 

Poor old Lord Brougham is restive under the imputation 
that he espoused a cause definitively lost. On the 19th ult., 
he enquired in the House of Lords when certain papers relat- 
ing to the Slave Trade would be laid on the table, taking the 
opportunity to state that he had “ never given his approbation 
to the slave-holding and the slave-mongering States of the 
South.” This language—not quite in keeping with that used 
by his Lordship, at intervals during the late civil 
war—was followed up during the week by the more extraordi- 
nary announcement, in a newspaper communication, that “the 
conduct of the U. 8. Government has been perfect upon the 
subject of slavery.” As the same writer and speaker has de- 
clared more than once that the same conduct was “ hollow 
and remorseless,” we cannot but wish that the tongue and pen 
of our distinguished countryman were consigned to a repose 
more befitting his age and antecedents. It wae with better 


‘ grace that Earl Russell, in the Lords’, at the same time, com. 


plimented the U.S. on their naval co-operation during the 
last few years in the joint endeavour to put down the slave traffic. 
Indeed, we are glad to meet this bit of indirect intelligence, 
being under the impression that graver events, nearer home, 
had left the coast of Africa free from the supervision of Ame- 
rican cruisers. 

A summary of the latest information, in respect to the Great 
Eastern and the Atlantic Telegraph, may be found in another 
column. We have only to add that Mr. Adams, the U. 8. 
Minister to Great Britain, was one of the guests at a farewell 
entertainment on board the leviathan, and spoke excellent 
words of good-will. These, we rejoice to say, are in unison 
with many that are uttered here—The famine among the 
British operatives in cotton may be said to have closed, the 
Poor-Law Board having recalled its Special Commissioner 
from the suffering districts. Not the least remarkable among 
the side issues of the late war in this country is its effect upon 
our manufacturing population. The South imagined that 
their necessities would compel its own recognition. The 
North—some portions of it at least—took a malicious plea- 
sure in our troubles, viewing in them a retribution for an al- 
leged want of sympathy with itself, and prognosticating from 
them serious political disorders. Both have been disappointed. 
All difficulties have been tided over ; nor has the crisis been 
unimproved in lessons of commercial economy. 


The Continental news is meagre—The Prussian Parlia- 
ment has been prorogued, under i d and increasing es- 
trangement between the People and their Representatives on 
the one side, and the Government and King on the other. 
Were the Sovereign as rash as his Premier, there would pro- 
bably be a coup d'état followed by a revolution. At present 
the contest is a passive one.—The surface ot Spanish public 
affairs is seriously ruffied, and considerable uneasiness exists. 
—lIn Paris, strikes among the working-classes who come im- 
mediately into contact with social life, such as the cab- 
drivers and the waiters and the washer- women, are productive 
of inconvenience and possibly of alarm ; but no serious appre- 
hensions are expressed. The quarrel between the Emperor 
and his cousin is still a subject for gossip. The Prince has 
obtained permission to retire to his country seat on the shore 
of the Lake of Geneva. 

The Imperial-Colonial Negotiations. 

The conference between the Home Government and the 
Canadian Delegates having terminated, the official account of 
the negotiation, as laid before both Houses of Parliament, is 
to be found in another column. The sum total of the results 








arrived at can be stated yery briefly, The Canadian Dele- 


gates, it appears, were willing to undertake the construction 
of all the defensive works West of, and including Mont- 
real, provided the Imperial Government would pledge 
itself in advance to guarantee Canadian debentures for 
the necessary sum, to fortify Quebec, and also to pre- 
pare an adequate naval force for Lake Ontario.— 
To this, according to Mr. Cardwell, the reply was in sub- 
stance, First obtain the consent of your Provincial Legisla- 
ture, then “ show a sufficient security” for the carrying out 
of the recommendations of our Engineer Col. Jervois, and we 
will then ask Parliament for a guarantee. As to the Lake 
force, the reply was “as a matter of course:” “ Any Govern- 
ment in this country” would “ discharge its duty in this re- 
spect” according “to the judgment it might form upon the 
exigencies of each particular case ;” and further, Mr. Cardwell 
adds, “this was the only assurance the Canadian Ministers 
could expect, or we could give.” It was finally agreed, how- 
ever, at this stage of the consultations, that priority in point 
of time should be given to the Confederation of the Provinces, 
Thus far then we may safely conclude that no distinct under- 
standing was arrived at; but that the discussion developped 
“the most friendly spirit.” 

On the subject of reciprocity, the Delegates then requested 
that Sir F. Bruce might be put in communication with the 
government of Lord Monck; to which Mr. Cardwell replied 
that “Sir F. Bruce had already received such instructions.” 

Now we come to a decided concession on the part of the 
Canadians ; namely, that they would undertake “to negotiate 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company for the termination of their 
rights, on condition that the indemnity should be paid by a 
loan to be raised by Canada under Imperial guarantee.” On 
this point Mr. Cardwell says: “‘ With the sanction of the Ca- 
binet we assented to this proposal, undertaking that if the 
negotiation should be successful, we, on the part of the Crown, 
being satisfied that the amount of the indemnity was reasona- 
able and the security sufficient, would apply to the Imperial 
Parliament to sanction the arrangement and to guarantee the 
amount.” 

Fifthly and lastly, on the general relations between the 
parent state and the Colony, “ it seemed sufficient that H. M. 
Government should accept the assurances given by the Ca- 
nadian Ministers on the part of Canada .... and should as- 
sure them in return that the Imperial government fully ac- 
knowledge the reciprocal obligation of defending every portion 
of the Empire with all the resources at its command.” 

Now reviewing all these agreeable colloquies between the 
Colonial and Imperial quartettes of diplomatiste, we think 
it would trouble a plain practical man to discover very much 
actual progress made, or businees accomplished. Moreover, 
as in the school girl’s letter, the pith is to be found in the 
postscript. As Confederation is to precede nearly everything 
discussed, so we maintain, as we always have maintained, 
that the Intercolonial Road should precede federa- 
tion. Accordingly, we hold that it was wisdom in 
the Delegates to stipulate finally that the Imperial offer of 
guarantee for this work should not be withheld, owing to 
any conversation they may have had on vague generalities, 
during their stay. We believe furthermore that the next 
thing that they should now do, is to convene Parliament and 
clinch that matter at once—before any “ ifs” appear in the 
offer ; then go on briskly with the work, in order to win back 
their “ wayward sister,” New Brunswick, to Confederation, 
by the actual expenditure of dollars, instead of lavishing de- 
nunciations on her. This work is quite as much “ defen- 
sive one,” as any they can possibly undertake; and it is only 
for such developments, in our humble opinion, that the Colo- 
nists will agree to be taxed heavily, while they are so new and 
sparsely populated. As to the acceptance, at this late day, of 
the previously rejected Hudson Bay negotiations and com- 
pensative burden, by the Canadian Delegates, we can only say 
that it looks rather strange upon its face. It would naturally 
lead us toinquire more particularly who compose the “new 
Company.” Moreover a shrewd business man would not be 
likely to advertise his intentions of purchase quite so exten- 
sively, if he had a grasping set of speculators to deal with. 
It might also be wise to know what Mr. Watkins did actu- 
ally accomplish while in Canada, blowing his new Com- 
pany’s bugle so loudly, not long since. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment granted the Charter; and to them rightly belonged 
its abrogation. We therefore find it difficult to determine, to 
our own satisfaction even, why the Delegates so suddenly 
concluded to “take the responsibility” in this matter. 

On the whole, instead of their trip being a “ decided success,” 
we fear it is only the preamble to lengthy ciscussions, in the 
Imperial and Colonial Parliaments, that may prove trouble 
some to the Ministers of both countries. We cannot pretend to 
foresee the end ; but as our only object is to elucidate the truth, 
we refer the reader to a very caustic article, from the London 
Spectator, on the position of affairs, begging at the same time 
that we may not be understood as sympathizing with all it 
opinions. 


Newspaper Enterprize ; a Triplet of Novelties. 
It rains new journals. This metropolis has sent out three 
of them during the past week; and we are bound alike by 
custom and by inclination to give a word of welcome to these 
hebdomadal new-comers. And we can do this all the more 
cordially, and with less embarrassment, because each has its 
specialty and addresses a particular class of readers. 
It matters not therefore which takes precedence. So, in 
view of a community not altogether ignorant of Horace’s 
maxim, ‘qua@renda pecunia primum est,” let us commence by 








extending the hand of good-fellowship to The Commercial and 
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which President Lincoln was i oe after he was shot, 
and in which he died, on the 14th of April. The same des- 
patch mentions that the house was open for exhibition to 
strangers, at fifty cents a head, for a considerable period sub- 
sequent to the catastrophe. -——-The report, that 
Ford’s Theatre had been purchased a Young 
Men’s Christian Society,-has been denied. 
The Germans designate the burying-ground either as “ God’s 
Acre,” or “ The Court of Peace.” The former phrase is, we 
believe, of Saxon origin.—_—_———“ Faust’s Death” is the title 
of a five-act tragedy, lately published at Philadelphia—the 
work of a Mr. C. E. Moeling. —-—— Miss Muloch, the novel- 
ist, is thirty-nine years of age. A London weekly styles 
“the Country Parson,” Rev. A. K. iJ. Boyd, “a prose Tup- 
per.” There is some truth in that.——————Credit has been 
defined as “a wise provision by which constables and sheriffs 

4 living." ——-—-T bree of the great railroads of this coun- 

earned jointly more than forty-one million dollars, last 
year. A oatomgenees says that when the Bostonians 
* go to heaven, they will declare that some of the harps are 

















_ Out of tune, that one of the angels takes liberties with the 





composer's text, and that another sings flat. They will also 
deplore the absence of the Boston organ.” A aay on 
from Naples, of June 17th, says: “ Forty-five persons have 
been arrested at Salerno, on a charge of complicity in a Bour- 
bon conspiracy. The Brothers of Giovanni «'i Dio were 
emong the principal and most active of the conspirators, their 
convent being found storsd with arms and munitions. To 
them is to be attributed the revival of brigandage in the pro- 
vince of Salerno, since they have been its principal support- 
ers.” —_——The Prince of Wales has consented to become the 
patron of the Provincial Rifle Association of Nova Scotia. 
The strike among the Paris carriage drivers conti- 
nues. To add to the confusion, it is said that the waiters at 
the coffee and eating houses are thinking of following the ex- 
ample set them by the cabmen. There is, too, a partial 
strike among the washerwomen, and some who left off 
work are said to have assaulted those who have re- 
mained constant to the washing tub. es- 
timate of the loss of life suffered during the civil war has 
been published by the War Department. The deaths in the 
Union armies, including the prisoners, are set down at 325,000. 
Those in the Southern armies at 200,000, At re eo 
28,277 Union soldiers were killed, and wounded, and taken 
prisoners, The Union loss in the poe rer Meena was 
20,000. Burnside lost 12,000 men at Fredericksburg ; McClel- 
lan 11,426 at Antietam ; Porter 9,000 st Gaines’ Mill; Rose- 
cranz 12,085 at Murfreesboro, and 16,861 at Chick ; 
Sherman 9,000 at Atlanta; Grant 90,000, from the time of his 
crossing the mapiten, till the surrender of Lee.— Wild 
py ne a y bears—bave made their ce in those 
parts of Virginia which have been desol the Civil War. 
It is good to know that the tomb of Washington has 
escaped injury, notwithstanding all the direful passions that 
have been at work for owed pr = past — A literary so- 
ciety in Boston has purch a file of the Richmond Hzxaminer, 
covering the period from the outbreak of the Civil War tothe 

ture of Rich d.—— It is intended to complete the 
railways from New Orleans to New York some time next 
morth, and then to commence a grand movement of all the 
cotton and tobacco stowed between Chattanooga and Alex- 
andria, toward Baltimore and New York. The “ Country 
Parson”—Rev. A. K. H. Boyd—has been appointed to the 
charge of the Church and Parish of St. Andrew, in the Pres- 
rytery of St. Andrew, and county of Fife, Scotland, 

fessor Agassiz, end his party, have arrived at Rio Janeiro, 
and have m courteously received by the Emperor of 
Brazil. The object of the expedition, as our readers 
may remember, is scientific research. tion 
is once more made of the Dutch Gap Canal. It is 
now stated to be a successful work, and one that will materi- 
ally improve facilities of navigation in the James River. 
A new style of pavement has been adopted, to some 
extent, in the city of Troy. It consists of alternate lines of 
flagstone, two feet wide and six inches thick, divided from 
each other by lines of cobble stones, three feet in width. 
The wheels run smoothly on the former ; the horses find good 
foot-hold on the latter. Miss Stebbins’s brenze statue of 
Horace Mann was inaugurated in the State House grounds 
in Boston, on the 4th of July ————Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
second son of the late Rev. Dr. Arnold, who seceded a few 
years ago to the Roman Catholic Church, and was for some 
time a professor in the Catholic University at Dublin, has 
retarned to the English Church.————English au- 
nounce that the Hon. Richard Bethell, son of the Lord 
Chancellor, was recently arrested at the Ascot race-course, 
and imprisoned in the Reading jail, for debt. He 
has since been adjudged bankrupt.————The new | 
ham Hotel in Portland Place, London, is a remarkable build- 
ing even in this era of hotel improvement and enlargement. 
Critics say that un the whole the building has no superior in 
Europe or America. The total cost was close be ae £300,000. 
————To reprove small faults with undue vehemence is as 
absurd as if aman should take a hammer to kill a fly on his 
friend’s torehead.——The Queen of the Sandwich Islands bas 
gone to Europe, on a visit.-———Dr. Johnson said, most ill- 
naturedly, ofa widower who was about to marry, that he il- 
lustrated a remarkable 'riumph of hope over experience. 
It is stated that Catholicism has largely pros: in this 
country within the last twenty five years. The number of 
priests has increased from 482 to 2500, while the b f 












































however, received 1 votes. We hope no war of the 
roses spring out of the contest. —-Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis is sopertal to be residing at Savannah, in a very desti- 
tute condition. In a litle church at Bonn, are the 
ves of am Niebubr, Arndt, Bunsen, and Madame 
iller. —It is i: contemplation to discontinue the use 

of the Hawaiian language, in the Sandwich islands, and adopt 
the English instead—in which case the former must shortly 
b extinct. Bordeaux papers say that the first 
pene of the vanilla plant that have ever ripened in France, 
ave just been gathered in the hot-houses of the public gar- 
dens of St. Bruno, in that city. A recent critic wittily 
remarks that “ Healthy” aud “ Unhealthy” are terms so ge. 
nerally in use when speaking of the novels of the day that, for 
the convenience of persons in the habit of visiting Circulating 
Libraries, it would be well to have -eparate compartments, 
where books might be ranged under these distinctive heads.— 

















——A complete edition of Tennyson's poems, called “ The} and 


Fairingford Edition,” bas been published by Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields, It purports to include all the poems that the 
Laureate has ever made public. 





THE GREAT SUBMARINE CABLE. 


At length all the preparations connected with the final de- 
parture of this great telegraphic expedition are completed. 
On Wednesday the Amethyst left the telegraph works with the 
last length of 245 miles ot cable on and on —— 
the operation of coiling this in was begun. This work will 
probably last till the 22¢ inst. Before the following spring 
tides set in, about the 6th or 7th of July, the Great Eastern 
will start for Valentia. There she is expected to arrive about 
the 9th or 10th, and there she will be met by the two ships of 
war appointed to convoy her—the Terrible and the Sphinz 
Both these vessels are being filled with the best apparatus for 
deep-sea soundings, with buoys and means for buoying the 
end of the cable, if ever it should become necessary, and with 
Bollen’s night light naval signals, with which the Great Has- 
tern is likewise to be supplied. To avoid all chance of acci- 
dent, the big ship will not approach the Irish coast nearer 
than ay 4 or twenty five miles, and her stay off Valentia 
will be limited to the time occupied in making a splice with 
the massive shore end, which for alength of twenty-five miles 
from the coast will be laid previous to her arrival. 

With regard to the process of laying, it is hoped the Great 
Eastern may be kept throughout the whole voyage at a uni- 
form speed of six knots per hour, faster than which it would 
not be safe, as a rule, to run out the cable. At less speed than 
this, however, the big ship would fail of steerage way, and 
with a beam wind would certainly go to leeward without 
some counteracting influence. This influence will be afforded 
if necessary by the paddle engines, which are to be disconnect- 
ed, and the of one wheel at either side would be suffi- 
cient to overbalance the effects of anything but a very violent 
storm. This latter risk is now literally all that has to be 
feared. On this oniy doubtful point, therefore, it is gratifying 
to know that Capt. Anderson is sanguine of all going well. 


Yet, in this estimate of events, it must not be forgotten that, | Ca) 


in the last memorable expedition in the Agamemnon, mid- 
summer was fixed on as the time when a storm in the Atlan- 
tic was almost impossible ; and the records of the Meteorclogi- 
cai Departments both here and in America certainly justified 
such an expectation, as they showed that for fity years no 
storm had taken place at that time. Yet it was Dagon A on 
the 2ist of June that the hurricane with which 
height, - ry pny be ielioes ane eatery ‘een, 
tan se On ee 

knew not from hour to hour which was to be their last. Most 
earnestly it is to be wished that on this great occasion the 
calcul of a if not more just, may prove at least 
more fortunate. As far a the cable itself, there is ab- 
solutely nothing to be le 

As regards the commercial prospects of the undertaking, it 
may be stated that the Atlantic hae ef have begun their 
work under the renewed agreement with the government for 
a subsidy of £20,000 a year, and, in addition, a guarantes of 
eight per cent. upon a capital of £600,000. All systems of 
vernment guarantee of this kind are in themselves radically 
bad, and opposed to e tule of free trade and commercial 
varlenee tinh tes principles of paildea! cooscmy, bun pasties 

nce Ww Pp tical economy, but possesses 

its own special attributes of absurdity. Thus, in return for 
their guarantee, which is only to continue in foree while the 
line is in working order, the government demand that the 
maximum charge for shall not exceed 2s. 6d, per 
word. With such a tariff the line would be absolutely choked 
with and the company, in return for its overwork 
and genera! maladministration of business, would only receive 
a revenue of £250,000 a year. Ata tariff of £1 per word, on 
the contrary, the Company, while guaranteeing a message to, 
and the receipt of a reply from, any part of the United States 
within twenty-four hours, could with ease earn a revenue of 
£1,000,000 a year, or nearly twice the cost of the present ca- 
ble. In fact, the government guarantee is only conditional on 
the line being in working order, and while it is so working the 





professing Catholics has increased to 4,000,000,————An 
American Company is about to construct street railways in 
the city of Mexico. —A volume of poems, entitled “* At- 
lanta in Calydon” has attracted much praise in England. 
It is the work of Algernon Charles Swinburne. An Ameri- 
can house announces its speedy republication here. 
The Scottish Kirk has decided that no musical instrament 
must be used ina kirk, that persons must stand, and not 
kneel, in prayer, and that there shall be vo form of prayer, 
and no communion out of the kirk.—— Mention is 
made of a number of essays by the late Mr. Buckle, which 
have never been published, but which are soon to be brought 
out. Among them are papers “On the Ultimate Causes of 
the Interest of Money,” “On Bacon,” “On Shakspeare,” and 
“Op the Influence of Northern Palestine on the Origin of 
Christianity.” A contemp 1 thus rebukes “ 
bouquet nuisance,” at our theatres: “ There is neither taste, 
courtesy nor reason, in the excessive demonstrations of this 
sort to which the admirers of certain popular and well-deserv- 
ing _— have addicted ogy ag ng ———— 
their purpose may be, they are an injury those 
we are made Yo receive hen, and an affront to 
the common sense of di "— 
A Mr. McCormick, living near Newburg, in this State, is 
said to be the oldest man inthe country. He was born 
the 6th of August, 1751, and is still in health, at the 
of 114 Men who eat h get drunk do 
know how to eat or drink. 
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pany can, for the reasons we have stated, do ten times bet- 
ter without it. It the shareholders are wise, the sooner they 
shake off this cl pe ene Os tae At pre- 
sent it is esti the operation of telegraphing can be 


eight words a minute. Professor Thompson and Mr. 
Varley, however, sre confident that with the new machines 
they have invented this rate may be increased to nearly twelve 
words a minute. On this expectation, however, we decline to 
venture an jon. The despatch of a message of one hun- 
dred words the line to America, and the clear receipt 
of a similar number in reply, will, after the cable has been 
laid, be accepted by the company as @ proof that the wire is 
in perfect working order, without further formality it will 
at once be opened to the use of the public. Most earnestly do 


we hope that this scientific undertaking may be fol- 
the | lowed by cnestnerdlal exit ‘pululeal wocente the’ 


comple- 
tion of telegraphic communieation with the U.S. must achieve. 
— Times, June 19. 





@vituary. 
Srr Jon Ricwanpson, C. B—Sir John Richardson, 
©. B, whose death bas already been announced in these 
columns, wae born in the 1787, at Dumfries, where his 





father Provost. He completed his education in the 
aleere he vocal thee 1801, and took 
surgeon in T507, and served in see cl Cone 


. | killed instantaneously.—This occurrence wok 


safely conducted day and night at the rate of from six to| ameter. 





colu’s Funeral, at Washington, was $23,436—_———The capacity. He was su to the first battalion 
priciousness of youth was illustrated at the Chicago Pair. vines during the war with the U. 8. in Canada and 

em fp purchased a dressing case, at the cost of|He subsequently surgeon to Melville H at 
$1000, and voted it, by 1073 votes, toa Miss Anna Wilson, as and Inspector of Haslar Hospital, bolding the latter 
being the oung woman there. A Miss Hill, | office for seventeen years. When he retired from the latter 


post, he went to live near Grasmere, where he died of 4 
plexy, on the 5th ult. He was a a ey in three separate ex. 
peditions of search and discovery the Arctic Regions, 
being seven in those territories. He was the 
of Jobn Franklin, and went, accompanied by Dr. Ree, in 
search of the unfortunate expedition under command of his 
former companion and relative. Sir John, who received the 
honour of knighthood in 1846, was a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety and of severa) other learned Societies, and an 
DC.L. of Trinity College, Dublin. He was the author 
“The Fauva Borealis, America,” “The Zool 
to Sir Edward Parry’s Second Vovage,” “ The Iebth 
the Hrebus and Terror and of the Sulphur,” and of several 
ports and scientific papers on Arctic travels. He was married 
three times, his second wife being the niece of Sir John 
Franklin, by whom he has several chi'dren. He was & most 
amiable and kind friend and companion, with untiring energy 
great firmness of purpose ; , there are few accounts 
on record more instructive, and showing greater energy 
kindoess, than the narrative of the hardebips he and his 
underwent, so simply recorded by him in Franklin’s “ Over- 
land Journey.” o= 
Mrs. Arsurnnot; Srruck sy LicuTyine.—Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, fourth daughter of Lord Rivers, and niece of Earl Gran- 
ville, President of the Privy Council, has been killed by light- 
ning in Switzerland, under a most melancholy circumstance, 
She was spending her ae with ber newly married 
husband among the Alps. Mrs. Arbuthnot feeling a little 
tired, sat down, and Mr. Arbuthnot and the guide proceeded 
further, but never went out of sight or hearing of their com- 
panion. In a few minutes a furious thunderstorm burst over 
them, and they returned rapidly to the spot where they had 
left Mra. Arbuthnot. She had been struck by lightning = 
on 


All 


Schelthorn, near Interlaken. bt 


At Philadelphia, Mr. Joseph R. Fry, a brother of the late W. H. 
Fry and, like him, well known for his connection with music, 
criticism, and the literature of the operatic stage. —Madame Kos- 
suth, the wife of the famous Hungarian leader, has died at 
after a long illness.—Mrs. Livingstone, the mother ot Dr, 
Livingstone, the African traveller, died in Scotland, June 18. 


Arup. 


A dinner was given, on the 16th ult., by the members of the 
United Service Club, in London, to Sir bh Rose, on occa- 
sion of his return from India. The Duke of Cambridge _— 
sided.——By the last mail from India we learn that 
were some er disturbances, but the country was other- 
wise peaceful. There had been a great thunderstorm at Nag- 





pore, in which General Shubrick, e+ ah Major 
O'Connell, and some other officers had seriously injured. 
—-A letter from Lucknow, dated April 25, says: “ A very 
serious accident occurred here last evening, Capt. Smith, 
5th Lancers, was pitched head foremost out of his mail phe- 


ton, the horses having become unmanageable and 
vebicle with great forve against the corner of a bridge. 

ptain was carried home insensible.”——It is stated 
Canada, that an order had been viven for the recall 
unteers now serving at the frontier posts. This is 
Southern refugees over the border mast, by this ti 
abandoned al! schemes or dreams of raids and 
The late arrival of the Liverpool mail of the 
pels us to postpone until next week a variety of 

Navp. 

Tue Frencu Jron-Citaps—The Avenir Nati 
“The squadron which will assemble this summer 
— will — of five A... ny } 

, now at Cherbourg ; Heroine, expected from 
and the Valereuse and icienne, from Brest. 
Gauloise, recently launched at the latter will not go 
Cherbourg until the autumn. This = ron, which is to go 
to Plymouth and there meet the English iron-clad squadron, 
will, it is stated, be commanded by Rear-Admiral y- 
Among the vessels in course of construction at C! are 
focr iron-clads, The construction of the ironclad turreted 
ram Marengo is being actively pushed forward at Toulon. The 
ram Tawreau will ca: SS SS eae 
monster cannon, hooped, will weigh 22 
op ee ee mes (about 550 Ib). 
engines ws 
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our. is also with twin screws, which 
enable her to turn in a small circle.” 
The following addi this vessel 


3 ram 
the Taureau, recently launched at Toulon, was built from 
. very 
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—= The how can I enter? The we were told the other Mr. Disraeli, 
t Ma. New Publications. How beat to touch the door “ wry nn te Rhy Soerne 
That opens in the chambers curiosity. The idlest which a Lounger or a “ London 
ont. The best new book of the year, thus far, is Matthew Ar- Where he is seen no more? Correspondent” ee en lk eee 
latter nold’s Hesays in Criticiom. Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have When last I crossed the threshold most eagerness. othing seems more popular than ailly 
pan published it in handsome and suitable dress. It comprises ae p81 SS net he 6 a oe mang or ——. 1, gives the 
Spo- eleven essays, of which these are the titles :—“ The Function ear y thither! reader the delig’ sensation of being behind the scenes. 
te ex. ” I thought my heart would break. George III. used to count the buttons on people’s coats, and 
zions, of Criticism at the Present Time; Tee Taney Influence <a dans ii teamhainiiiatee: there is a similar sort of childish satisfaction in knowing, for 
aion of Academies ; Maurice de Guérin;” “Eugénie de Gué- i an ts veneer nie, example, that Lord Palmerston sits—and sleeps—in the House 
ae, in rin?” “Heinrich Heine ;” “Pagan and Medisval Religious And th ide the window, of Commons with his hat on, while the Opposition leader sits 
-$ i. Sentiment ;” “Joubert ;” “Spinoza ;” “Marcus Aurelius ;” T'kissed his golden hair !” <—ags Gora tat ‘dewcribed the ead po the 
0 
al Bo. “On Translating Homer ;” and “A French Eton.” The es- With every sweet remembrance mourners at Mr. Cobden's funeral! They deeutr i gloated 
orary say “on Homer,” which is the longest and most eee = FN ot over the strong emotion displayed by Mr. ht; they wen 
Sat elaborate of these, is comprised in four parts. The style of Saurus into eostasies over the majestic calm of the grenite-carved” 
countepance 3 meth ery 
of the whole book is me wes a eee. I kissed the chair he sat in a a tow of professionals taking a note 
a Re. ject simply and clearly, and rises or falls in sympathy The spot his feet had trod ; 0 tear a man lets fall on his friend’s grave. No 
arried the feeling by which it is animated. The substance of the I clutched the empty darkness one with much of mind would perform such a task, 
Jobn book is thought, based upon ample and definite scholarship, To pluck him from God. one wan to the = of the public that their taste should 
ners ant directed to the attainment of clear views as to the pro- O ruined heart and hearth-stone ! t, as vin anabel : 
most e per contents himself with recordin 
ounts vince of signe oy the —_ and defeat of conven- Mi h — any odds and ends of fiterary or political information he may 
y and tionality. Its leading aim, as stated by the author, in his pre- 


Beside the dreadful sea’? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
A Novel. 


obtain by hanging about the doors of West-end clubs or the 
lobby of the House, he does not do much harm. His affecta- 
tion of acquaintance with Cabinet Ministers and famous au- 
thors is absurd, but iunocuous. Unfortunately he is often 


ag 


face, is “to pull out a few more stops in that powerful, but 
at present, somewhat narrow-toned organ, the modern Eng- 
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buth- lishman.” We sympathize with this design, and we cordially | Theo Leigh. 6 Re Soose--T> - | tempted to season his dull columns with a little of the salt of 
Gran- like the mamner in which it has been pursued in these pages. yp—~ hk 4 be 4 a h, ., ‘A Book. By N | slander. In these days of hot competition newspapers must 
light- Here is no bitterness, no illiberality, no affectation. The |H.Chamberiain. Carleton——Lovers and Thinkers. A Novel have a spicy bill of fare, and there is too great a tendency to 
ance, ly. end a By Hewes Gordon. Ditto.——At Anchor. A mone of the Civil| imitate the sensation headings and paragraphs of the New 
ried book is simple, honest, manly, and powerful, and must benefit | Wr By an American. Appletons.—The Clever Woman of the| York press. Some of our journals appear anxious to rival 
little every reader who approaches it in a candid and thoughtful | Family. A Novel. By Miss Yenge.  Ditto——Husbands and | the a eer the New York Sewer which was shouted into 
eeded t. Matthew Arnold has long been known to us, through | Homes. A Novel. By Marion Harland. Sheldon and Co.— My | Martin Obuzziewit's ear on his landing in the States, “ Here’s 
spiri ‘ Own Story. -A Novel. By Marion Leigh. G@. P. Putnam: Hurd this morning’s New York Sewer / Here’s some of the twelfth 
com- his poetry, as one of the finest minds in England, and we are, | and Houg ——The National Quarterly Review. June. Z. J. tt 1of to-day's Sever with & full acgount of the ball os 
TS therefore, lees surprised than charmed by the noble spirit, | 57s. Mrs. White’s last night, where all the beauty and tasbion ot 
, and clear ideas, progressive culture, and pure English style of this} ye supply of new novels appears to be inexhaustible. We |New York was assembled, with the Sewer's own particulars 
nh the remarkable book. To honest workers in literature this vol-| ..nnot read them all. No person could do this, without de- ee ae lives = Frege that were there! nd 's 
ume will come like a wise and gentle and beloved friend, voting much more time to that branch of reading than it in Washington ; , and the Sewer’s ctatcr taamen ote 
W. H. helping them in their perplexities, defining the natare, the any way deserves. We mention seven of these works, in the t act of Slshonesty committed by the of 
rae scope, and the ends of their labour, sympathizing with their | ,nove list. Last week we mentioned five others. These are | State when he was eight years old, now communicated, at a 
enoa, deep reverence for letters, and encouraging them in their con-| by no means all that have lately been published. It occurs to | STest expense, by his own nurse! Here'sthe New York Sewer 
t Dr. ° devotion to high i din its tw . a whole column of New Yorkers 
acientious and passionate gh ideals and in their | ys, as germane to this matter, to quote here a brief passage| to be shown up, and ail their names printed !” Timid poiiti- 
for perfect purity of life. We do not say that cri-| from the book which we have noticed above. It may be| cians are always beseeching us not to “ Americanize” our in- 
ticism will not, here and there, find points for question and} found on page 224, in the extremely suggestive essay on | stitutions. We fear that the English press is already to some 
for controversy : but such points will be of minor importance. | Joubert. These words are Joubert’s own, translated by Mr. ———— venga that the cheap news 
ft the The epirit of the book, and its leading principles, are such as 


will receive the heartiest support of all cultivated thinkers, 
who know what literature is, and knowing, love it.—A volume 
of Matthew Arnold’s poems, by the way, was published, by 


Arnold :— 


“ With the fever of the senses, the delirium of the passions, 
the weakness of the spirit; with the storms of the passing 
time and with the great scourges of human life,—hunger, 










om pres ad the chief 
ministers to the vulgar desire to pry into the privacy of pub- 
lic men. The ribaldry of a “penny journal” is a favourite 
object of sarcasm amongst those who pride themselves, above 
bteel; but the accusation is wholly 


wstounied. " Pecsoadl 

Nag- thirst, dishonour, diseases, and death,—authors may, as long as | & Personalities find their way into high-priced as 
Iajor Messrs. Ticknor and age 1856. We —" that it is not they like, go on eevee wiles chal ck Seer; well as into low-priced onan, and conspicuous amon, of- 
red. out of print, and that all, who enjoy poetry, will take care to | jut the soul eays, all the while, ‘ you hurt me.’ fenders against ~~ our sup‘rfine and white-gloved 
very own a copy of it. The poet was born in 1822, being the son| “ Fiction has no business to exist, unless it is more beauti- | COBtemporary at eccentric publication may be 

nith, of the distinguished and lamented Dr. Arnold of Rugby. He | ful than reality. Certainly the monstrosities of fiction may — oe vn, being mainly com 
eo was married in 1851, and is now Professor of Poetry in Ox- | be found in the booksellers’ shops; you buy them there ior a | of 8 mesney st maar Grwaty Jokes and. very faltionabye jin. 
the ’ h certain number of francs, and you talk of them for a certain | formation. It - o the season. It is published 
The ford University. In England he has given considerable and | number of days ; but they have no place in literature because | When all the world town ; but when all the world rushes 
from very salutary offence, by ridiculing what he denominates | in literature the one sim of art is the beautiful. Once luse | of to Switzerland or to Scotland, it vouchsafes no informa- 
Vol- « Philistinism,” which we take to mean thick-headed conyen- | sight of that, and you have the mere frightful reality.” ab on Mpegs b gekenen te eee” 
V4 tionality, in literature and in life. There is need of the suc-| There is an air of vagueness in this latter paragraph, but| east of Temple Bar. Theodore Hook used to profess igno- 
~~ aie cess of such opposition, here as well as in Great Britain ; and | the general drift of fhe extract is clear enough, and is wise | rance of the district beyond Totten road. But the 
om. so we wish prosperity to the true cause—the liberation of the | and right. Mr. Arnold adds to it this comment :— vision of the owis is still more limited. They can see nothing 
ems. Som the @unnels of on the city side of t-street ; yet are not above the 
huu an mind ignorance and custom—| «That is just the right criticism to pass on these ‘ monstro- | temptations of their less exalted contemporaries. They can 
which cause has no truer or more earnest representative than | sities ;) they have no place én literature, and those who uce | be both inaccurate and spiteful. It is true that by their last 
Matthew Arnold. them are not really men of letters. One would k that | offence they only hurt the feelings of Mr. ee a 
mes oie this was b to deter from such production any man of| they are not likely to meet in the “ saloons” they adorn 
Our neighbour The Citizen—owned and edited by Colonel uine am! But most of us, alas! are what we must probably think that, although it is 


Charles G. Halpine, U.S.A., better known as “Private Miles 
O’Reilly”—awards merited praise to a poem entitled Jn 
Memoriam W. &., upon which it remarks as follows :— 

“In the June number of Harper's Magazine there xppears, 
under the above title, a porm of remarkable pathos and 
beauty, which we warmly commend to the attention of our 
be able to tind place for 


their presence. They 
, not what we ought to be,—not even what we know we y indecent in a democratic journal to attack an 
ought to be.” crat, a democrat is fair game for an aristocratic journal. They 
The sadness of this latter exclamation—sad, because grie- | egard him, we presume, asa sort of “ Aunt Sally,” at whom 
vously true—recalls to us one of the most touching and elo- = Sams by deoliah re cnty oolenaene pn Coe 
quent of Mr. Arnold’s poems—that on “ Obermann,” in which | one a di Li 


without terary courtesy should reign in 
he says that, under the pressure of the hard and hurrying ci- Bn ey Fleet street. 








of the Owl, moreover, have a fictitious 

readers. A nn yg cee Vilisation eround us, were importance. Somehow or other, an impression has got 

it in — —: — is sy enry _— Lie Adorn billie: on sh ahese, abroad that it is the organ of Cambridge House, and n- 
w mmer,” “ . wav neath.— - A 

—? aay 3 - e King’s PR ke wh. dl y it bas occasionally, in the midst of its accounts of flirtations 
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, which we 
who know what 


We append to this cordial eulogium an extract from the 
poem :— 


for 
it will receive—from all 


shall I do next summer ? 













We have had time to breath. 
Elsewhere, and in the same spirit, he exclaims, 


But each day brings its y dust, 
Our soon choked souls to fill, 

And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will. 


and = at fan, conveyed accurate information to the 
public. When it , therefore, that Mrs. Cobden had 
refused the pension to her by the Crown through 
Lord Palmerston, in consequence of “the mischievous influ- 
ence of one whose whole aim in public and private life seems 
to be to prevent any harmony or fellow-working between the 
———— Se Age seeks to a = and the 
_ | Li party new giand the 
Bat we are wandering away from our theme—which, in statement, and some, we doubt not, made it a text for a new 
deed, may well enough be dropped here. If, however, our | denunciation of the great dem ’s disloyalty. But the 
hurried and cursory comments shall inspire any reader to | ijosinuation was really as eutire a febrication as the pretended 
make an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Arnold’s writings, re of is —_ oe = ~ 8 reputation. 
friend 5 a letter e Daily News 
the space which we have now given to the subject will not to deny that Mrs. n was advised on the occasion by that 
have been wasted. quationen. She wee quite “ cntuly by ber own ums of 
" propriety, ya regard to the memory an } 
NEW MUSIC. ot Mr. Cobden. The proposed pension, she informed 
Mr. W. J. Demogeeh, of this city, has published the following Palmersion, was not required, aud she declined to bur- 
Wise, users by Ranta Trner, “Lia's Se asthe | pune aol public aps seased merle othe 
i reaer, “ Love on 7 em and pu spi le wri- 
words by Mrs. Kidder, the music by Mrs. Parkhurst ; “ Every-|ter in the Owl. That any sane person should really decline 
pe’ eet en worte by W. J. Demorest, the music By | £1,500 a-year excited his undisguised amazement. He set to 
bye Teena in Tears,” ® Dirge—the words by RB. C:,) work to find « motive for conduct which, in his opinion, 


the music by K. % 
Mesars. Oliv 4 Co., of Boston, “ could only be ed from an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
Last Ditch Polka,” eed" > ae papas * te A hanlaseel cnepaen perhaps, heard in some crowd- 
he his imagination, snd the result was 
to which we have referred. 
Mrs. Cobden had consulted Mr. 
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of 
tack upon him in the Ovi would have been equally without a 
justification. A public journalist has no right to spy into the 
secret motives of private individuals. It is his right and his 
ish | duty to watch over and criticize the political conduct of states- 
men, but to through the streets, to slip 
hole to their conver- 
a detective and not 
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they can act up to the principles which govern that 
profession in this country, thy should 4.» Unsenselves to 
the manufacture of ingenious acroetics or indifferent puns, 
= refrain from any attempt at personal criticism.— London 





PNEUMATIC RAILWAY UNDER THE THAMES. 


It is d to form a pneumatic railway to connect the 
Waterloo Station of the London and South-western Railway 
with Whitehal!, and which will pass under the Thames be- 
tween those points. In the construction uf the railway three 

jers will be built up below the bed of the river by means of 
caissons gradually lowered into the bed of the river, and 
excavated from within in the same manner as the piers of 
New Westminster, Hungerford, and Blackfriars Bridges were 
made, When these piers have been brought up to the requir- 
ed height from the foundations, and to within a few feet of the 
bed of the river, the upper portions of the iron will 


moral courage, 

His conduct is, indeed, open to a more 
inhabitants of Desboro 
nervous 
desire to conciliate the outraged prejudices of his neighbours. 
However this ma 
man. One who 


ugh” may possibly be the result of a 


ks it necessary to publish in the count 


ary Ann, and to solicit the approval of his townsmen for 
the proceedings to which his feelings have committed him, 
may be either an uncommon fool or an uncommon philoso- 
pher, but it is certain that he is something uncommon. 

The composition itself is delicious—so elevated in tone and 
yet so becomingly modest, so broad in principle and yet so 
minute ia detal ere is an air of winning trustfulness about 
it that is truly touching in a brazen age. “No doubt,” Mr. 
Riley begins, “I have surprised you by my late matrimonial 





be taken off, and the earth portions of the bed of the river be- 
tween the line of piers will be dredged down to the level of 
the upper course of masonry of the piers, and in the trough 
thus formed the iron tube, which will form the for 
the pneumatic railway, will be laid. The tube will be lower- 
ed in four separate sections, and when laid their ends will be 
secured together in a very simple and ingenious manner. The 
tubes being hollow will, of course, require to be weighted in 
order to sink them, and when down they will be kept secure- 
ly in their place by cramps, and will be covered with a thick 
bed of concrete ; over these will be rapidly deposited the soil 
ot the river as it is washed down by the scour of the tide into 
the trench in which the tube will be buried. The internal di- 
ameter of the tube will be 12ft., and its area 113 square feet; 
the external diameter is 15ft., 3in., and area 183 square feet. 
The weight of the tube, the concrete, the rails, and permanent 
way will be about 15 tons per lineal yard, and each section 
will be lowered in lengths of 240ft., thus making the weight 
of each section “1200 tons, and of the entire tube of four sec- 
tions 4800 tons. The portion of tne line between Whitehall 
and up to the river front of the Thames embankment will be 
built in brickwork, and on the Surrey side the line will also 
be continued in brickwork under College-street and Vine. 
street, close to the Waterloo Station of the South-Western 
Railway, with which it will communicate by a flight of steps 
from the York road side of the station. The steepest gradient 
throughout will not be more than 1 in 30. Passing as it does 
across the Thames, it will be nm to pass beneath the 
Thames embankment, and it will also pass under the Metro- 
politan District Railway, the low level sewer of the main 
drainage, and the subways which are to be constructed in the 
embankment. 

In the old atmospheric system the train or carriages was 
propelled by the ordinary pressure of atmospheric air acting 
upon a piston moving in a tube, the air before it being more 
or less exhausted. he tube was, however, laid upon the 
ground, and the _—— ~ passed over it in a longitudinal or 
continuous valve, opening at the top, along which a rod con- 
necting the piston with the carriages passed, the valve closing 
as the rod moved forward. The area of this tube was neces- 
J small, and the pressure required to he exerted was pro- 
portionate. All attempts to prevent waste of power by leak- 
age were useless, and the attempt has been universally aban- 
doned, on account of the evnense of working such lines of 
railway. In the case of the Paeumatic Railway the — 
themselves, and not the small piston, travel through the tube. 
The area upon which the atmosphere has to act is at least 
fifty times greater than that offered by the smaller tube, and 
fenkage or was'e of power is practically altogether obviated. 
The carriages will be like an elongated omnibus, having at 
one end a framework of the same form, and nearly the 
same dimensions as the sectional area of the tunnel. 
Tce carriage, with its closely — collar, forms, 
in fact, a piston. The power which propels the piston car- 
riage from a rotary machine, or “ ejector,” concave 
in surface, and 22 feet in diameter. This is made to revolve 
by a steam-engine, at such velocity as may be required, the 
pressure of air increasing according to the greater or less velo- 


city. 

Nothing can be more simple than this mode of accumulat- 
ing power. The “ ejector” will revolve in an iron case, some- 
thfog like that of a huge paddle-wheel above wvround, but 
there is no crank, or axle, or shaft to which it gives motion. 
When driving the air icto the tunnel, there rush fresh breezes 
to the surface of the disc, to supply the partial vacuum caused 
by the air sent below ; on the other hand, when exhausting 
the tunnel, and when the escape valves are opened, the air 
rushes out in a gale or hurricane, according to the rate at 
which the disc is moving. When at full speed, a stiff gale of 
wind is blown. A small amount of force is sufficient to set 
the disc in motion, and, when once moving, it rapidly accu- 
mulates } ower, so much so that at the experimental tube in 
the grounds of the Crystal Palace its own unaided revolutions 
were sufficient to bring the carriage through a } portion 
of the tunnel. The power thus obtained is applied in a very 
simple manver. The trains from the Surrey side will be 
blown through the tunnel. The return voyage will be made 
by the exhausting process, just as one would draw water 
through astraw. Ata signal given by electric a 
valve will be opened, the doors of the iron tube thrown back, 
and the air-sucking discs set in full swing. Instantly the car- 
siege which is at the mouth of the tunnel at the lower end, 
feels the effect of the air rushing into this suction vault, the 
external atmosphere acts upon the carriage from behind, with 


its ordinary pressure of some 14\b. to the inch, and being re- 
lieved of a portion of the pressure in front, the will 
be forced forward on its return journey. The iron at 


the upper station open as the pressure increases, and the ad- 
vancing carriage emerges into daylight. 

There is this important point of difference between the 
shooter of our schooldays and the pneumatic tube, that in 
the former the pea or pellet is projected violently from the 
mouth of the tube, while in the latter the carriages glide 
gently along, gradually slackening till the destroyed equili- 
brium of the atmosphere is restored.—London Morning . 

——_oe—— - 
A *LOVER’S CONFIDENCES. 

From the time of Horace’s Xanthias down to our own day 
men bave had a knack of falling in Jove with their servants. 
Achilles was consumed with passion for Briseis ; Tecmessa’s 
beauty moved the manly breast of Ajax ; Agamemnon was in- 
flamed by the charms of Cassandra ; aud now Mr. Benjamin 
Riley of gh bas conceived an ardent love for yo 


Ann Paine. Asa general rule, when this sort of thing 
pene, the enamoured lover takes the pubiic as little i 
He rather shuns the 
of his 

mercenary 
by 8 lofty 


a 


into 
confidence as possible. bum 
men and cities, and seeks in the societ 


consolatory Tana aa denied 


the 
Xanthias, inspired 


pea-|render her well informed, besides getting her into a way of 


gag to Mary Ann Paine, a young woman lately of my 
own factory. At first sight this appears extraordinary, foolish, 
and unwise.” The eyes of Desborough are fixed on Mr. Riley, 
he is conscious ; he is conscious, too, that his conduct appears 
extraordinary and foolish to the cynical Desboroughites. He 
even makes an admission. “ Of course, to unite myself to 
this young woman now would be v foolish indeed ; I hay- 
ing been favoured with a good education and cultivation, she 
an uncultured factory girl.” The grammatical construction 
is scarcely up to the mark of good cducation, but the sense is 
obvious. Mr. Riley is a very fine fellow, and it is wonderfully 
condescending in him to bestow his cultivated affections on 
poor Mary Ann. Still, self-respect constrains our graceful 
suitor to admit that Mary Ann bas her points—good, 
though a littlevague. “ Nevertheless, she has been faithful 
in those duties God gave her to perform in her sphere of life.” 
But the sphere is too narrow. “ You ve I, with God’s 
blessing, pro; to elevate her to a higher position.” The 
candle must be taken from under the bushel and set on the 
high hill of matrimony and culture and Riley combined. 
Perceiving this, “ you will grant that by this elevation, if she 
uses the talents well which I propose she shall obtain, she 
will become a much more useful member of society than if 
she had been united to a working-man.” Digressing for a 
moment, our friend leaves these lofty considerations and be- 
comes temporarily introspective. “1 beca 
to this young woman ; that attachment has since continued” ; 
and then he adds, with profound skill in psychological an- 
alysis, “ My attachment to her is not a mere animal passion.” 
r. Riley understands the Socratic precept, and knows him- 
self. He can confidently declare that he was prompted by no 
animal passion, but by “esteem aud respect, and the value 
hereafter, with God’s blessing, we shall be to each other.” 
The repetition of the phrase within a dozen lines > + make 
the sceptical uP pore that “ with God's blessing” is a com- 
mon form in Mr. Riley’s mouth. However, he soon comes to 
business, and reveals to the curious world of Desbor ough what 
he calls “ the terms of our engagement.” 

These ‘erms are “ numerous, and are placed before her in 
an extensive correspondence on my part.” They are all on 
one side, for reasons too plain to n2ed stating. “For the 
present it must be obvious that she can do no more than follow 
my directions implicitly, for it is not the uncultivated factory 

irl but the moderately cultivated young lady of the future 

design uniting myself to.” Without knowing it, Mr. Riley 
holds the Positivist doctrine of the preposterousness of allowing 
the foolish to make laws for the wise. We can only hope that 
he will take the precaution of having hia terms and laws spe- 
cifically set forth, and agreed to, and signed and sealed by the 
uncultivated factory girl, lest the young lady of the future 
should prove contumacious. It is just possible that in- 
creased cultivation may not bring along with it increased re- 
verence for Mr. amin Riley. The only specific term 
which Mr. Riley favours us with is that “she is to visit her 
family as often as she pleases, bunt it is understood they are 
not to visit her unless asked.” Meanwhile Mr. Riley wishes 
her to see that “ Desbrough is only a smal! portion of the 
world.” “In order to fill ber mind with other ideas, she 
passed through London and also through a large railway sta- 
tion in the south of Worthing, on the sea under the 
charge of our kind friends, Rev. 8. Drakeford and Drake- 
ford.” H forth, therefore, Mary Ann will be aware that 
besides Desborough the globe contains London and a large 
railway station. She is now living in a home where “ she will 
get a little initiated into the habits and manners of middle- 
class life.” Her devoted suitor bears the painful parting with 
the resignation of a philosopher and a Christian. “I do not 
suppose | shall see her for a few moxths to come, not till she 
gets a little g ded g 1 information and becomes 
moderately refined.” Yet she will not be left without sweet 
solace. “She will have a very voluminous correspondence 
from myself.” Delightful! Blessed is Mary Ann Paine among 
women! First, she has “an extensive correspondence,” set- 
tling the terms; then she is scothed by a “ very voluminous 
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that wears a crown, or that Riley delighteth to honour. 
During these few ths, besides reading and ting her 
future lord’s epistles, the young lady of the future “ will have 
to learn to play fairly on the harmonium, also to read the 
French language with ease, to write it eo and to speak it 
with tolerable fluency.” As the philosophic lover complacent- 
ly observes, “ You see she has her work before her, though of 
4 different nature to what she has been used to.” She w not 
be left unaided. Her guide, philosopher, patron, and lover 
has advertised for “a lady, a member of a Christian Church, 
to instruct in various branches of useful knowledge a young 
lady whose education has been neglected.” The terms are 
announced as liberal, and Mr. Riley is now perplexed by no 
less than nine applications for the post of “ taking charge of 
my intended, and giving her the no to 





speaking with correctness whatever society she may be 
taken.” The composition of this beautiful paragraph woud in 
itself have proved, even if the writer had not ly told us, 
that he has been “favoured with good education and cultiva- 
tion.” “ With so much preparation on my intended’s part, I 
do not think it likely the wedding can take place before May, 
1866.” Some base -~ in _— — or on seems 
to have suggested to Mr. Riley young lady might be- 
come so tearfully bored by the correspo a ee 
French, and the barmonium, a8 to throw off his silken fetters. 
Mr. Riley repels the insinuation with grave dignity. 
“We are sufficiently well known among you to sa- 
tisfy you that now we have given each other 

we consider it cokanaly binding.” “You will 


reesoee for oo 
silence 





resolves to face the world and defy the cynics. 
explanation. 
The long and elaborate letter which he has addressed “ to the 
bility to public opinion, and of a timorous 
be, Mr. Benjamin Riley is no ordinary 


aper 8 full and accurate exposition of bis feelings towards his 


correspondence” on things in general. Uneasy lies the head | i 


But towards the conclusion of his tremendous 
writer waxes more defiant. He perhaps suspects 
public approval which he is so eager to win over 
pee | not be too readily given, and so he co to 
recklessness of despair. “A copy of the 
contains this address to you will be forwarded to 
rejations and friends, as what I do I do openly, and leave 
world to say what they like.” But the concluding sentence 
leads us to infer that Mr. Riley speedily came to a better 
mind, and resumed his habitual respect for the world; and it 
indicates an exalted conception of public duty at which few 
men have arrived. “I have now placed this matter in ity 
proper light before you; whether I have misplaced my conf- 
dence the future must give the answer both to myself, my re 
lations, my friends, and to you the inhabitants of my inten 
native vil .” We all know that marriage is a very 
apd responsible undertaking, but it is something new to make 
one answerable to one’s native place or its inhabitants. It 
seems a return to the old notions which always looked at man 
in his relation to the State. Mr. Riley is a citizen of Des 
borough, and he does not think it right to take any step in 

rivate life without vindicating it before his fellow-citizens, 

he dividing line between private and public concerns 
been erroneously drawn. e ought to fulfil the Apostolic 
injunction, that every man should look not on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others. The practical ap- 
plication of Mr. Riley’s theory may have its inconveniences. 
Still he has the satisfaction of knowing that, whatever may 
come, he has discharged his public duty. e is going to 
marry, and he has told the world all about it. If things fara 
out wrong, why it is not his fault. All we regret is that the 
photograph of the being who could stir up such profound 
emotion in so manly a bosom is not more generally ac- 
cessible. 
It would be exceedingly interesting to know the precise 
sentiments of “this young woman,” as Mr. Riley gallantly 
yo his fature bride. Does she bear the blushing honours 
of her approaching elevation with modesty, or has she given 
way to epee elation? Surely she too owes an ex 
nation to the inhvbitants of her native village. It is ble 
she may feel a stolid indifference to the blessedness of her 
fate. The author of “ Sandford and Merton,” as e dod: 
knows, took two little girls, twelve years old, out of a found. 
ling hospital, with the intention of training one of them up to 
be his wife. He soon struck out one as quite hopeless, and 
the other speedily developed a flippancy of character that ut- 
terly revolted her sublime patron. Absit omen. May Mr. 
Benjamin Riley’s young woman a herself faithfully for 
“the value hereafter, with God’s blessing, they will be to 
each other.” So modest and sensible a man ought to be re- 
warded. We trust he will be as candid in telling us some- 
thing of the future as he has been about the past. His 
nuptial experiences, if disclosed in the same delightfully 
spirit, will be perfectly invaluable.— London paper, June 10. 

——_e——_———_ 

Tue Prouxce Consort Memoriat 1s Hype Parx.—Con- 
siderable progress has been made with the sketch models for the 
subjects on the east and south fronts of the podium of the national 
memorial to the late Prince Consort at South K. mn, the arts 
selected for illustration being “‘ music” and “ painting.” These 
have been entrusted to Mr. H. Armstead, the sculptor, and Her 
Majesty has recently inspected the p of the work in this 
artist’s studio, at Pimlico. Each side of the podium will be about 
56 feet long, and the height of the figures, which are to be exe- 
cuted in Sicilian marble, will be about 6 feet. The south side of 
the podium is devoted to “Music,” the poet Homer, with lyre in 
hand, and seated on a dais, occupying the central portion of the 
subject. Poets and musicians of the English, German, Italian 
and French schools, among whom are Shakespeare, Milton, Chau- 
cer, Dante, Gethe, Bach, Handel, Mendelsshon, &c., are ranged 
around the ancient bard, each arrayed in appropriate drapery. 
On each flank of the podium “ Painting” will be represented by 
selections from the various ancient and modern schools, grouped 
around the figure of Raffaelle, who is depicted seated and h: 
his sketch-book in his hand. Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Titian, Valasquez, Murillo, Claude, David, De la Croix, the broth- 
ers Van Eyck, Rubens, Hi , Wilkie, Turner, and other an- 
cient and modern masters of the Italian, German, English, Spanish 
and French schools of painting. 
taste and judgment, and some 
which will have to be devoted to the working out of this grand 
piece of sculptural ption may be formed, when it is stated 
that in the subjects on the south and east sides of the i 


i 





there are no less than 80 res, the carving of which will take 
several years to execute. e subjects on the north and west 
sides of the podium will be ively “ Archi ” and 





“ Sculpture,” and these are being worked out by Mr. Phillips, of 
Hans-place.— Times, May 11. 
SUBMARINE OaBLEs.—The 


of course, is the 
Malta and Alexan 


largest of 
which is 1535 miles in length. 
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sufficient. In another instance, bad weather came on while 


















Which [gue cable ve-sel was being towed by a steamer, and the cable | amount or because of its 

of my cut to save the ship.—7imes. question in dispute, The 
ave the had been made to the amount and notto the order, which was | not be so 
mtence | THE Durrerence.—Ina quarter of London quite as fashion- | therefore a legal tender. The jary accordingly found for the | been mind 
























































































































































whether refused on the ground of its not being of sufficient | which notorious criminals had been put to death, and the in- 
— & post-office order was the | struments with which murders had been committed. 
ff decided that the objection | however, is, we hope, a rare kind of collecting ; but it would 


—_ or objectionable if some persons may have 
to collect picture handkerchiefs. They would 


better [sie u8 Madison-square is for New York, a company of no- | defendant with costs. It is understood that the action willt — a curious illustration of passing events. We should 
and jt [gsiemen and gentlemen have erected a hotel at an expense of | be taken to ahigher court, The amount in dispute in the first | find ts of IIL. and the Princess Charlotte, Wil- 
ch few ($1,500,000. building is splendid, alike as to its dimen-| instance was only 6d., and it is said that the proceedings so | liam IV. and Queen Adelaide; Earl Grey, Lord Brougham, 

in its fJsons, its style, its ions aud its furnishing. Every im- | far have cost £40. and their associates in the g of the Reform Bill; then 
conf. i provement oe by our American hotel system, as well| M. Turens.—“ M. Thiers, writes the London correspond- | 0f Lord Palmerston, Sir rt Peel, Bright, the lamented 
my re fs by the best Paris hotels, has been introduced. The build-| ent of the Zimes, “rarely attains the highest flight of what is Cobden, Garibaldi, and soon. There would also be represen- 
neds perfectly fire-proof; but as an extra precaution against | called oratory. He either does not care to do so, or cannot do | ‘ations of Tom Spring, Tom Sayers, and many others who 
solemn seorts of risks, water is so abundantly supplied from an ar-|s0, There is nothing lofty, or mphatic, or passi , or decla- | have achieved fame the fistic line. Thurtell and other 
) make fm sian well, to tanks distributed throughout the building, that | matory in him. His words, his tone, and manner are those used murderers have in this way been handed down to detestation; 
ts. It i wything in the shape of a fire could be quenched almost in | jn ordinary converse, and are admirably suited to everyday ques- and such events as Ross's voyage to the North Pole, the burn- 
at man fw instant. tions like the present. He has wit at his fingers’ ends, and gal-| ing of the Tower of London and the — Exchange, the 
f Des- It is calculated that this London west-end hotel will accom- | yanises even arithmetic with it. His comparison of the ordinary | Shooting of the elephant in the Strand, which have shared a 
tep in [_nodate two thousand guests; and the character of the direc- | and extraordinary budgets to the overladen ship, obli to | large amount of public attention; also views of noted buiid- 
tizens, Me ory, 88 well as its unequalled situation, will secure to it the | transfer a part of her cargo to a smaller vessel alongside, and | ings and large towns, have all been thus depicted more or leas 
os hag (nxt distinguished patronage. Yet the managers being above | then lighten herself to get into port, and his division of the finan- oyna. 
ostolic [we vulgar snobbery which seeks for exclusiveness in eXxor- | cial comedy into five acts, were worthy of Beaumarchais. M. Some of these illustrations are printed on humble cotton of 
hings, fH bitant charges, disUnctly aanounce that single gentlemen may | Thiers may not be eloquent in the ordinary sense of the word ; | Various tints, others on silk of an expensive kind; and, no 
calap- [Mave a bedroom by the night as low as ery his force is in what the French call causerie, but it is a causerie of | doubt, before the days of illustrated publications, the picture 
ences. Such a figure as this anywhere west of Pearl Street or| which one can never hear enough, so replete is it with life, so | Work of this kind was not without ils use, however tasteless 
c may — Avenue C in New York would be sneered at as a coarse and | yoluble, sparkling, varied by historical allusions always appro- | OF objectionable the application of pictorial art in this direc- 
ing to vulgar imposition. And the hotel itself would be damned for- | priate, and anecdotes marvellously to the point. His voice shrill, tion may for the most part have been.— Builder. 
store ever in respectable people’s eyes. Yet, the directors of this | slightly nasal, and southern in accent, penetrates every corner of . ae 
at the London institution have planted their cheap boarding-house | the chamber. There is nothing emphatic or theatrical in his Tae GoLpsmiTH’s ART IN THE OLDEN Tiae.—The jewels 
found j§ sionyside of Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar’s palatial resi- | gesture. He now and then buttons up his coat and folds his of gold and silver found in ancient barrows prove that the art 
ly ac- dence, in the very centre and heart of the best London 80- | arms, unbuttons and throws it back from his chest, or leans fami- of working in the precious metals was not unknown to the 














ciety ; their President is the Premier Earl of Eagland, and the 





























yrecise [| Prince of Wales presents himself among the proprietors, at | ever refers to a note.” 

lantly @ their opening, to declare the hotel equal to the best in New 

ours York. 

given Eighteen pence'a night ! “ Whew !” exclaims that most luxu- | style of mansion, which was borrowed from the French, w 














rious and snobbish of his kind, the New York “ gent”— 
“ what a ridiculous figure for a man of means?” And so it is 
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of her #5 very ridiculous re for a man whose “means” are the | placed at the angles of the building so as to command the in- | As 
y bod, only credentials he has to appear among well-bred people— | tervening curtains. These turrets, commonly called 
‘ an entirely ridiculo.ss figure, in fact. Tendering such a sum | doz turrets, generally present a stern bulging abruptness. 

up to for a night's lodging, our snobbish friend would hardly know 
s,and @ himself from an assistant waiter—no more would anybody | rood Palace, and which bears the Gaelic title of Croft-an-righ, | mon 
at ut- else. That is just the difference. Our “gent” pays for | or the King’s Field, there stands an old mansion belonging to 

Mr. the respectability of the thing. A man of brains and sense 
ly for # pays eighteen pence and lets his respectability take care of it- | Charles I., by William Graham, Earl of Airth, from the Earl 
be to self. To be fashionable, therefore, among us a !andlord must 
be re- 


see that his tariff is Aigh enough to suit his patrons’ 
And that, we repeat, is just the difference.—. Y. Times. 


INTERESTING TO ARTISTs.—The Philadelphia Sketch Club 


lastles. 
, veigled into the purchase. It occurs as the third of a list 
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liarly on bis desk, with his chin resting on his hand. He hardly 


introduced. It was chiefly characterised by circular turrets, | gold 
with conical or ogee roofs, which rested on corbels, and were reign of Alfred. Ornamental gold work is preserved in the 
m 


ancient Britons. Indeed, it had maawet considerable perfec- 
tion among the early Saxons, . Mention is made of 
Bishop Wilfred building a church at Ripon, the columns and 


A Wurvu. Wire.—lIn the reign of James V.a castellated | porticoes of which were adorned with gold, silver, and purple, 


as | A donation to it was a copy of the Gospels, in a case of pure 
set with gems. English jewellers were renowned in the 


olean Museum, with an inscription, stating that it was 
made by the king’s commind. The Normans 


ractised the 
In | art with great success. In the time of Henry 1 


L, many ac- 


the lane which leads into St. Anne’s Park at the back ot Holy. | complished workers reported here from Germany. Anketil, a 


of St. Alban’s, superintended the King of Denmark’s 
work in gold, and became his banker and money-changer. 


this style of architecture. It was purchased, in the time of| Robert, Abbot of St. Alban’s, gave Pope Adrian IV. a pair of 

















candlesticks, wrovght in gold and silver, so much valued for 


of Linlithgow, at the pressing instigation of his wife. The|their exquisite workmanship that they were consecrated to 
earl has leit an account of the manner in which he was in-| St. Peter. Ade, the goldsmith of Edward L, was famous, and 


of | in a list of that prince's plate, his performances are special 


ly 
grievances he had to complain of, and is extremely amusing. | mentioned. Among them were thirty-four pitchers of gold 
“ This woefull wyse wyfe of myne,” he says, “ made proposi- £503; 


and silver, ten gold cups, each valued at from £142 to 





10. offer a prize of $2,000 for the finest work of art illustrative of | tioune to me that she conceived it not honourabill for me to | eu other cups of silver-gilt, or white, some with stands, some 
the great American rebellion. Contributors must be, at the time rent for ane house, as I dia then for a little house I duel- | enamelled ; and more than one hundred silver chalices, rang- 
-Con- that they send in their contributions, resid of the United fed in, besyde the church-yaird, peftaining to one Ridderfoord, | ing in value from £4 to £118 each. There were also a vast 
or the States. Contributions must ali be received by the frst day of who hade it in heritage: whicn foolish desyre of that wicked | variety of jasper cups, silver plates and dishes, gold and silver 
tional December, 1866, and in every case pictures must be properly | woman's I refuised, and toulde her that I knew not how long | | salts, alms-bowls, and vessels for religious service, all of the 
e arts framed and ready for diate exhibitic Statuary must be} should stay at Edinburch, and would not give my money to | precious ores. Among other things was specified “a gold 
These P d in a finished condition, whether in bronze or marble on | buy ane house thair. Bot she replyed, that it would serve for | ring, with a sapphire, of the workmanship of St. Dunstan.” 
d Her the first day of October, 1866. The Sketch Club also offer for| ane house for my lands of Kinpount ; which foolish answer The list may be found in the wardrobe-book of Edward L— 
n this works of art furnished in competition before Dec. eae os of that wicked woman's shoud her vanitie, and the great desyre | Oify Press. 
about the finest painting in oil, $200; for the next best, . For) she had to stay at Edinburch. Alway, ther being some| Mopern FaLconry.—Those who have 
e exe- the finest specimen of sculpture, $100; for the next best, £50. | things between the Earl of Linlithgow and me, he did offer to | regard tolomnay as eatirely 4 thing of the a. on gen 
ide of For the finest painting in water colours, $75; for the next best, | dispoun to me his hous, which he hade at the back of the | of hawk training as utterly lost as that of Stonehenge or the 
yre in $50. For the finest drawing in crayon, lead pencil, pen and ink,| Abbay of Hallirood hous, which sumtyme belon to the | Pyramids, will be to hear that there are, at the pre- 
of the sepia, or India ink, $75; for the next best, $50. For the finest| Lord Elphinstoune. The E. of Linlithgow and I, for the time, hawks in England of such proved excellence that 
talian p of ill , or fancy designing of any description, | pryce of the hous, yairds, and grass yairds, at the pryce of | it is impossible to conceive even princes in the olden time, 
Chau- 75; for the next best, $50. ‘ _ | eight thousand fyve hundredth merks, did agrie, and he dis- | notwi the monstrous prices they are said to have 
nged The pictures in oil and the statuary taking the different prizes | poned them to me. And it was no iil nieworth : for it | paid tor some ever possessing better. When a pere- 
pery. will remain the property of the artists. The drawings in water) was worth the money, had my ‘e couteined herself | grine falcon will “ wait on,” as it is called, at the height of a 
ed by colours, crayon, lead pencil, pen and ink, sepia, or India ink, a8 | so ; bot shee thocht the nous too little tor my familie, though | pundred end fifty yards above her master, as he beats the 
yuped well as the illuminations and fancy designs taking the different | jt was large aneugh. It is to be remarked also, that 80 shooxe | moors for her, and, when the birds chase them with al- 
Iding prizes, will become therefrom the property of the club. No works|as I removed from the little hous] dwelt in besyde the/| most the speed of an arrow; when she is sure to kill, unless 
Vinci, of art will be received belonging to any but artists. No works | church-yaird, and came to remaine in the hous I bocht from | the grouse escapes in cover; when she will not uttempt to 
roth- of art will be received that have ever been in any previous exhi-|the E. of Linlithgow, at the back of the Abbay, that fais |“ carry” her game, even should a dog run by her, and when 
r an- bition, or that have ever boon pies in any store window, or in|knave Traquair did instant come to reside in the little | she is ready to fly two or three times in one merslen ; orn 
anish any way publicly exhibited. e various works of art will be| hous wherein | duelt befor, pretending that it was to be neire | easily be imagined, even by those who know nothing of fal- 
great judged by a competent committee or commi , to be appointed | the counsel! of staite, which did sit ia the Abbay; butit wes | conry, that has reached excellence. And 80, in heron- 
\bour ‘at some future date. Such committees will be selected with the| for ane uther end, that the villaine micht wirk his ends hawking. If a cast of falcons, unhooded at a quarter of a 
grand greatest possible care. The club reserve the right of retaining| against me. And, presentlie efter this, 1 wen'e up to London ; | mile from a passing heron (especially a “ light” heron, ¢. ¢, & 
tated all works of art sent for a period of sixty days, as it is their in-| and I wes no shooner gone, bot my wyfe sett to werke all sorte | heron going to feed, and therefore not hted) capture him 
dium tention, in case their collection is a creditable one, to exhibit in| of tradesmen, such as quarriers, maissons, sklaitters, vrights, | in a wind, and after a two-mile flight, it is ult to suppo-e, 
take Philadelphia and New York. Artists interested can obtain full | smiths, glasiers, painters, and plaisterers; and I may say | cateris paribus, that any hawks could possibly be superior to 
west particulars from the President of the club, Charles F. Hazeltine, | treulie, that the money which she bestowed upon hirre-edifie-| them. And, as such hawks as we have described exist, the 
and No. 240 Chestnut Street.— Philadelphia North American. ing of that hous and gardens wes twyse so much as I gave | inevitable conclusion is, that where falconry is really under- 
ps, of pee for the buying of them from the Earle of Linlithgow. So that| stood, it is understood as well as it ever was; or, in other 
Ascot Races; Now, anp THEN.—Although Ascot Races | in th, that hous, and the gardens and 0. and | words, that modern falconry, as far as the ‘ot indivi- 
were shorn of some of their glory by the absence of her Ma- | uther things which my wyse wyfe bestowed upon i me | dual hawks is concerned, is equal to ancient.—Cornhill Mag. 
the jesty and the Princess of Waies, the disappointment was in | in above 25,000 merks Scott money, bot I will only set down cement 
This some measure made up by the attendance of the Prince of | heir 20000. Bot after all this, when I westo remove from; A Boip EnreRPRIzE.—The Downs Docks Com (Lim- 
at it Wales. Never on any pre occasion were more e | Edinburch, I disponed to my son James, that hous, | ited) has issued its prospectus, setting forth that Deal and Nand. 
cer- assembled than on the Cup and other days, and the heath re-| gardens, and orchards, and grass yairds; and within two | wich, in Kent, unequalled advantiges for the estab- 
able presented a huge fair, as well as a race meeting. The heath | years efier, or thereby, that hous took fyre accidentally (as 1 | lishment of—1. a commercial and packet harbour, with 
The was crowded in every part; all sorts of vehicles, from the | conceave), and wes totallie burned, as it standeth now ; and | suitable docks and warehouses for the international trade and 
over Whitechapel cart to the aristocratic b he and four were | so became of everie that the uv woman, my wyfe, lade | traffic of Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, and Northern 
sin and dense lines of carriages extended along the course. | hir hand to.” He pathetically adds: “ Bot this is notning to | Europe. 2. A harbour for the use of vessels in the Downs. 
sub- *  ® How different is this meeting to what it was during | that which will follow heireafter.” His son afterwards dis-|3. A re dock for the Thames Estuary and the British 
hort the end of the last and beginning of n! | paned it (it had been rebuilt) to Charles I., and in that trans- | C 4. A port for the commerce of Kent, The com- 
stle. We have before us a copy of an old print, “ H.R.H. | action his mother’s evil star seems still to have been in the| pany, which obtained its Act last Seasion of 
ctor the Prince of Wales, accompan a Lady of Quality, pro- | ascendant, for he never received payment of the price. entered into a satisfactory arrangement for the execution of 
cag- ceeding to Ascot Races, in 1785.” e carriage is a very high —_— the works, including the payment of 7 ceot, per apoum 
iron phaeton and six, the Prince dri four-in-hand, with a pos-| Pocket-HaNDKERCHIEF Art.— When we look around (and | upon the -up tal during the 
The lillion om the leaders. The lady pee. Ste bap aginme a6) Se se Se ea which are made in enor-| which, it is esti , will not exceed two years. Powers 
nto, three feathers, much of the shape of the of} mous quantities Se Ee eee a ane | eee SS be Be making a na’ cut to Sand- 
am} Wales's plame, w his Royal hy ag * ow ieoes in leather | wonderful, in the first instance, how manufacturers are found | wich, to be supplied with water from the river Stour, which 
The breeches, top boots, a low crowned head, and undertake, at a large pecuniary risk, the production of will form the nucleus of an inner local dock accommodation. 
ver- a straight-cut coat. Bat, not to go back to so distant a period, things; and also, where the are to be met | The land to be taken for the dock consists chiefly of sand 
buat up to the time that the railway was introduced, Ascot was es- | who render ns rem’ ve. hills, little raised above high-water mark, and of small intrin- 
ated sentially an aristocratic meeting, where none could attend; Amongst many other matters which are curious in their | sic value. The substratum also being chalk, the work of ex- 
ken save the immediate pteee, Nesey Mew whe oe Sg 2s eee Oe es ee Se a cavation will be easy, and the foundations inexpensive. 
ing Rennen peceete, os he copane an hotel or | as it has been shown for at least fifty years in pocket-hand- me 
fast at Windsor, Virginia Water, or other places in the immediate | kerchiefs. These are iu many ways deserve | Manriace Six Hoyprep Years Aco.—Among the na 
five vicinity. here one present five-and-forty years ago as a oe A long time since, we can remember | tional manuscripts now published in fac simile, taken by 
ust- thousands now are gathered, as a day at Ascot can be| pocket- for children on which there were boys | photozincoprapt:y at the ce Survey Office, Southamp- 
and had a very inconsiderable expense small outlay of ee i and a varie-| tion, order of the Government, is a return to a writ of 
out time. A man may breakfast in London and be back in time | ty of other views. Aid thove wes Bo lacks Of platens potket- ing’ into the truth and circumstances of an assertion 
ear for a late dinner.—Court Journal, June 17. handkerchiefs for those of older years: for sportsmen 4nd | made by one William de Stanley that a marriage 
eral , others there were printed on these articles representations of | contracted between him and J an ( 20), eldesi hier 
osi- Tue Luxury or Lirigation.—At the Preston Sheriff's | fighting-cocks, dog-fights, hunting scenes, stage-coaches, and oe ee eee, docmnans, of the Royal 
pen Court, on the 12th ult. a case was heard which had been be- | horses; and even recently, there have been shown in this) forest ot Wirral,“ per verba de prasenti,” which words were 
fed fore the Court of Queen’s Bench, and referred to the lecal| way ships anu steamers magne a Ment po a gs ee atlgg edly ony) 
mp Sheriff's Court for settlement. Mesers. Lang and Cv., india- amenge then the Great Eastern, in divers pasiens, gates writ gives following curious account of the be- 
rds. rubber manufacturers, Skinner-street, London, were the | of with the Union Jack and other devices ; of | trothal and the circumstances under which it wasmace. The 
not 1 and Mr. Julius Harris, proprietor of « fancy ware-| the cavalry and the Ine; parties of pitmen, navigators, cot- | jurors sey that on the Sunday after the feast of St. q 
ren. Lime-street, Liverpool, was the defendant. . Batt, | ton-spinners, and those who form representative figures of | Apostle and Evangelist, two years ago, which would be on 
nen of the firm of Messrs. Batt and Son, London, appeared for the nap Soe the 27th of September, 1282, Philip de Beunville, with his 
ble plaintiffs ; and Mr, C. 8. Samuell,barrister,of Liverpool,appear- our time we have noticed many peculiar hobbies of col- ee ee, Pome tase go y Master John de 
red ed for the defendant. The action was brougtt to recover the | jectors, some having bestowed an extraordinary degree of Croce, co, wee coseston van, suspecting that her father 
sum of £4 6a. 6d., and the defendant's plea was that the money | pains and in collecting play-bills, election squibs, to her to her stepmotber’s son, and not 
tind Beem tenGbred end retheed, ths Act being thet 0 post odice caricatures, &c. ¢ once knew a collector who had, at con- | herself at ali of such 4 match, took means to ay 
order for the amount had been tendered objected to, but | siderable expense, purchased little pieces of the ropes by|it by repairing with William Stanley to Astbury church, 
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THE ALBION. 
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where marriage was contracted between them by the 
utterance of the following mutual promise, he saying, 
“Joan, 1 plight thee my troth to take :nd hold thee as my 
lawful wife unto my life's end,” and she replying, “I, Joan, 
take thee, William, as my lawful husband.” The witnesses 
to this verbal contract were Adam de Hoton and Dawe (Davy) 
de Coupeland. In another inquisition | sang mortem, 1 
question being who was heir of Will de Cardua a 
tenant-in-chief of the King, it was proved that he married a 
woman named Alice, and lived with her sixteen yeast, Sos 
had by her a son named Richard; but a year before the 

of De Cardunville a woman named Joan, by whom he had a 
son, also named Richard, many years previously, appeared 
and sued him in the Ecclesiastical Court as her husband, b 
virtue of a promise made to her by him, upon proof of whic’ 
ju nt was given in her favour, andthe other woman, who 
had been his wife for sixteen years, was divorced. The jury, 
however, doubting whether Joan’s son Richard is really heir, 
to the udice of Alice’s son Richard, Joan, unlike Alice, 
never having been ‘solemnly espoused at the church door,” 
return, in default of both, Robert de Cardunville, their father's 
brother, as his heir. 


SALMON IN THE OLDEN Trwes.—On the 17th of July, 1755, 
there were taken at two tides in the Tyne more than 2500 
salmon, a ter number than had been taken in that river 
under similar circumstances for many years. The price of 
that fish fell in Newcastle market to one penny per pound, 
al even then that town was notorious for the excellence 
of its pickled salmon. Lord Eldon was then running about 
the “chares” of “ cannie Newcastle” in short clothes. His 
biography will tell you that his native town was then three 

y journey from London for heavy goods, In the month 
of August, 1858, five thousand fish were caught at one tide in 
the Tay, but there was no ble fall in the current rate 
at Billingsgate-market, to which they were all d 5 
Angust 25, 1814, ten thousand salmon caught in the Tweed 
fetched in Berwick-market sixpence per pound from the pick- 
lers for London consumption.—Once a Week. 

CELLULAR Inon Brivegs.—In inquiring into the —- of 
cellular iron bridges, the Mechanics’ Magazine observes to 
Thomas Paine is due the credit of introducing this system. 
He made working models of bridges in America in 1786, and 
two years later he wxs in London patenting his ideas, which 
he took from nature, referrin to’ the spider web as the 

t mechanical method ion. Another idea 
also 1s that of increasin of matter by dividing 





the stren, 


. and combining it in a cellular form, and so causing it to act 


over a larger space than it would occupy in a solid state. 
The quills of birds, bones of animals, reeds, and such like, 
were his models in this respect. Paine in 1788 hada rib of 90 
feet span made at Rotherham, on his principle, which stood a 
tested load of twice its own weight. is success Jed him to 


have a bridge made consisting of ‘five ribs of 110 feet span, as 


which was erected in a field at Paddin, , where it for 
about a year. Paine’s political tendencies, however, drew 
from his engineering pursuits, and so he left others to tby 
his bridge designs, and the bridge over the Wear in Sunder- 
land was taken from his model. 





ProvupHon ON THE GRAND Crasa.—The late M. Proudhon, 
whose ultra-radicalism was notorious, was one day dining at 
the table of a exalted personage. Of course, there was 
plenty of lively ; and by the time dessert was on the 
table, Proudhon had demolished everything. Politics, religion, 
ethics—all was in ruins. The host, considerably 
observed, “ But really, monsieur, you ought to do something 
besides ¢ iticising and finding fault. Tell us what form of 
government would please you.” “ Monseigneur,” replied the 
author of the Confessions d'un Révolutionnaire, “you are 
aware of my social and political opinions. Well! I am long- 
ing for a state of things in which I should be guillotined as 
a retrograde conservative !” 





Taz Goop Tore Comine?—The following noblemen 
come of during the present year :—Tue uises of Or- 
monde A. y Queensberry, Viscount Downe, and Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke. In 1866, the Duke of ton and the 
Earls of Eldon, Harrington, and Jersey will come of ; in 
1867, the Ear! of Caledon ; in 1868, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Marquises of Bute and Huntly, and the Earls of Ellesmere 
5 an in 1869, Lords Langford and Beaumont ; in 1870, 
aaa the Earls of Ranfurly and Elgin ; in 
1871, the Ear! of broke and Lord Macdonald ; 1872, the 
Earls of Guilford and Waldegrave and Lord Rossmure ; in 
1878, the Earl of Charleville and Lord Manners; and in 1878, 
Lord Rodney. 

Owe Every Man Somernrve.—There isa rel sect 
in Skilos, Hungary, which has started the pi of per 
fect immunity from avy a obligations bp making a 
common vested right in al moneys, &c. 
is somewhat akin to that held by the Plymouth Brethren, but 
the Austrian papers have described the new creed in a - 
ent but very tempting way—namely, that it holds the maxim 
that to owe is a virtue. is not the slightest doubt that 
the number of the disciples, though they are not aware of any 
Age nm religious yearning within themselves, is 





in most countries, and, upon the least facilities 

, Many more would too gladly become ex- 

cept that there is an inferno for them in this in the 

shape of Whitecross-street, and sheriffs’ officers have to the 

debtor a good deal of the characterof him with the cloven 
hoof.—Oourt Journal. 

A new Borris Consvror.—Notwithstanding the surveil- 
lance of the guards who hve Ford’s theatre in 
ington correspondent of the Times, the has 

ly used. Curiosity-seekers have completely whit- 
tled away the bench upon which “ Peanut John” sat whilst 
holding h's horse, and about a yard square has been cut 
away trom the green baize carpet, surrounding the spot where 
Booth’s feet strack when he a stage, after 
shooting the President. One of these visitors entered 
the saloon adjoining the theatre, where Booth took his last 
drink of brandy just before he murdered Mr. Lincoln. The 
visitor inquired of the barkeeper; “ Have you the same bot- 
tle on haad out of which Booth drank on the night of the as- 
sassination ?” “Yes, sir.” “And the same brandy in it?” 
“ Yes, sir.” “Can | have a drink of that same brandy oat of 
that same bottle?” “Yes,sir.” “Levshave it” The 

tastes the brandy, makes a wry face, and continues: “ And 
that’s the seme brandy that Booth drank?” “ Yes, sir.” 
“ Well, I don’t wonder (hat he killed the President, A 

of that brandy would make a man kill his grandmother.”— 
N. Y. Citizen. 





Fe my ere w. poms, the oat 
at Dumfries, a coming 
Golonel 3 Chark Kennedy. Mr. Ewart, it seems, regards the 


Colonel’s appearance on the ground as a offensive intru- 
sion, and, amongst other reasons, he comp 


be opposed by a gentleman of whom I have the honour to be 
a relative” relationship is thus described by Colonel 
to be related to him, as 


have not the honour of Mr. 

my great great mother, burn 

about the year 1685, was half-sister to Mr. Ewart’s ancestor.” 
Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 860.-——By the Editor of “Sissa.’’ 
BLACK. 








White to play and mate in 8 moves. 


SoLuTion TO PROBLEM No. 859. 


White, Black. 
1. BtoQR4 1. P moves 
2 BioQBe2 2% P moves 
% PtoQé 3. P moves 
i Ktwann 4. P moves 
5. Kt to Q 5, mate. 





The followivg Game was oe between Mr. J. H. Blackburne 
(White) and Mr. Daly (Black), Mr. Blackburne giving the odds of 
K t. (Remove White’s Q Kt from the board ) 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 {18 PtoK6 PtoQBé 
4K KttoBs Ktto B3 os BG SO P tke P, in pass 
3 BtoB4 ttoB3 | 15 B ths Eeges 
4PtoQ4(a) Bto Q3(d) ETS Gy PtoQ Kt4 
5 Castles Castles LD # y. Kt4 Btob4ch 
4 LT KttksQP | 18 K to Rsq sess 
7 Kt tke Kt tks Kt 19 RtoB3 toQ Kt2 
SPtoKB4 BtoK2 20 RtoRS P to Q R4 (ce) 
9 B tks Kt B tks B 21 QRto KBaq Beas 
RPshe Fog: |mdakuea eine 

to to te mates. 
12 BtoQ3 Pees : Bess 
Norges sy Mr. Buacksurne.—(a) This is now considered bet- 


ter than 4 Kt to K Kt 5.—(b) We certainly do not approve of this 
defence, which must give him a very cramped ary Losing 
to 


valuable time ; he ought rather to have played square, 
in which case the following moves would probably have occurred : 
20 K Rto Q eq MQRtoR4 B tks Pch 
SB bg yal PtoQs 25 K tks B to Kt 2 ch 
23 Rto B4 P tks @ 26 K to Kt3 to Bsq 
#8 QtoKt6,or(a) P tks Q 
And Black wins 
@) 
WRtksRP RtoQ? ("hu B to K 4 PtoQB7? 
White cannot save the game. 


(d@) The coup de grace, 


France, it is now clear, is on the high road to a more liberal and 
free state of society.— London paper. 
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The Tee Filter, manufactured by ALEXANDER 
McKENZIE, No. 35 W. FourtH Street, is the kind of Porous 
Filter to which I alluded in my 1ecent report to the Croton Board, 
I consider the sandstone which constitutes the filtering 
medium, to be an excellent article for the purpose. The instru- 
ment is quite durable, and requires to be reversed occasionally 


to insure its action. . 
JAMES B. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist, 
New York, April 25, 1862. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION, 


omcon, {53S Waa Nod Sere” 





This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 5S. and Canada, 


——~ 





“ Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it, 

To make assurance doubly sure 

I'll take”—PLantation Brrrers. 

They never tail. 
This great Stomachic Healer, so long and favourably known to 
the American public, is just what the people need. It isa remedy 
they can rely on. For Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Headache, Dizsi- 
ness, Ague, Liver Complaints, Pains m the Side and Back, &., 
it has no equal ; not the least among its virtues is its extreme 
pleasantness to the taste and immepiaTs beneficial effect. Try if, 
ye dyspeptics, and be cured! 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Sir James Clarke's 
CELEBRATED PILLSB! 


PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 
CLARKE, M.D., 
Extraordinary to 





Tn all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affecti Pain in the Back 
and Limbo, Patiges on Sight Eeertio, pitat 


should be carefully preserved. 
culars, get a phiet, of the t. 
N.B.—81 and 6 ee alee eantnosd to ant 
will ensare s bottle, containing over 60 Pills, Ly retarn of 
Sold by all druggists. 
JOB MOSES, No. 27 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
Sole United States Agent. 





u articles at Depot of the London and 

North-Western Rail way, Birminghan. On 
the had drawn together a mixed assem! 

and in order to fix his eyes on placed, as if by the 


An article of a pecaliarly enticing descri was put for- 
ward. Competition was on tiptoe, as was the individual 
on the barrel, when just as the auctioneer had pronounced the 


and is the first vessel in which these masts have been fitted. 
The great advan afforded is the substitution of a single 
iron tube from each side of the vessel, in place of 
the numerous stays and shrouds, and thus interfering 
much less with the training of the guns, more especially in 
vessels fitted on the turret principle, though this advantage 
will be experienced more or less in all war vessels ; and we 
pe = Oe ee ae 
ivern, it generally adopted in vessels, 
and perhaps also io a certain extent in merchant vessels, as 
ee eet Heat, being, of Ree. one way aiteny, Sil abe ae 
tages over ess durable more easily damaged 
wire and hemp shrouds. 
Freepom at Last.—The have no longer right 
to complain of a want of freedom. piety: gy ys 
tion under the sun—which sells eaeey eee Se The 
Government have recently promulgated the that 
een 1h wee ae pee ee laren SS 














A. D. PORTER & €O., 
Merchant Tailors, 
No. 733 BROADWAY, 


Opposite Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Army and Navy Uniforms. 





Heating and Cooking by Gas 
CHEAPER 


THAN COAL OR WOOD. 

EAGLE GAS H&ATI°G STOVES, 
Positively Guaranteed to be 

FREE FROM SMOKE OR SMELL, 
Will Heat Offices, Parlor, Dining, Sleeping, 
ALSO 

EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND RANGES, 

WILL BOIL, BROIL, ROAST, TOAST, BAKE, STEW, FRY, 

HEAT IRONS, &c., &. 


‘The EAGLE GAS STOVES and RANGES have been in use for 


Their WONDERFUL NEATNESS, 
ECONOMY can be seen at a glance. 


We also Manufactare 
COAL OIL STOVES. 
FOR COOKING AND HEATING. 

















